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Part | 
BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTENTS Page 

Explanation.... 5 

Section 1—Classified Contents 

Section 2—Book Reviews 11 
EXPLANATION 


Part I contains reviews of the principal books Latcor-ee f accessioned 
which are of technical or professional interest. Accompanied by the table 
of contents of the book under consideration, each review purposes to in- 
dicate, “‘. . . in general terms what the prospective reader may expect to 
find in the subject matter and the degree of authoritativeness of the con- 
tents; it cites any valuable information or conclusions presented, together 
with such comments of the reviewer as may be helpful. The objective is 
that the review determine, for one engaged in study, research, or cultural 
reading, whether the volume in question will contribute to the end sought” 
(Instruction Circular No. 1). The publication of these reviews is designed 
to aid the School personnel in selecting from the Library accessions those 
works which will best suit their purposes. A reference to Section 1—Classi- 
fied Contents, will enable the reader to choose for investigation such books 
as promise to be of interest. 

The works reviewed in the RCMW by no means exhaust the books and 
documents received by the Library, many of which—though of consider- 
able merit and interest—cannot be scheduled for review by instructors 
because of pressure of other work. The complete list of accessions is pub- 
lished at intervals in the LIBRARY BULLETIN. 
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Section 1 
CLASSIFIED CONTENTS 
to 


Book Reviews 


General Arrangement.—Book reviews are arranged in sequence of 
a symbols; this results in grouping books upon a particular 
subject. 


Military Classification 
M0 WAR’ PEACE 


M 004 PREVENTION OF WAR Page 
Bratt: That next war? 11 


M 008 Economic AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF WAR 
Hunt: Some biological aspects of war... 11 


M 2 ARMIES OF THE WORLD 
M 209 MILITARY TRAINING AND EDUCATION ARMY SCHOOLS 
France. Ecole Superieure de Guerre: Service de I’Imtendance eee 12 
M 4 ARMS AND SERVICES 
M 403 BRANCHES—TOPICS IN COMMON 
Great Britain. War Office: Defense against gas, 1927. Provisional... 12 


M 409 AIR ARM 
Grahame-White: Flying. 12 


M 423 CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
Chemical warfare... 15 


M 5 FIELD FORCES 
M 501 ART AND ConDuUCT OF WAR 


MacCurdy: The psychology of war.....................------.----ec-csesseeeeeeeeeees 15 
Lord: The psychology of courage. oe 16 
M8 NAVIES 
M 8500 NAvAL Art OF WAR ConDUCT OF WAR 
Drage: Sea power 


M 9 MILITARY HISTORY BIOGRAPHY 
M 901 GENERAL TOPICS 
Tournes: L’Histoire militaire 18 


M 904 GENERAL MILITARY HISTORY 
Mitchell: Outlines of the world’s military history... 19 


M 920 MILITARY AND NAVAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edmonds: Studies in power...... 19 


M 9403 WaR 
A—General topics Collected works 
Cru: Du Ti i 20 


B—Special topics Fiction Personal narratives 


20 
20 
C—Civil history 
Smogorzewski: La Pologne, l’'Allemagne et le ‘‘Corridor’’..._ 21 
Maanen-Helmer: The mandates sy in relati to Africa and the Pacific . 
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E—General Military History Commanders 
Gheusi: La Gloire de Gallieni 22 
Mayer: Trois marechaux: Joffre, Gallieni, Foch 23 
Foch: The memoirs of Marshal Foch 23 
Lestien: L’Action du General Foch a la bataille de la Marne 25 
Coblentz: The silence of Sarrail................ 25 
Brussilov: A soldier's note-book, 1914-1918 26 
Kluck: Generaloberst Alexander von Kluck. Wanderjahre—Kriege—Gestalten..... 27 


G—Arms and Services 


Infantry 
Wyrall: The 17th (S.) Battalion Royal Fusiliers, 1914-1919 28 
Strickland: C ticut fights 28 
Tanks 
Mortier: Les Chars d’Assaut 29 
Artillery 
Severn: The Gambardier 29 
as The German artillery in the break-through battles of the World . 
ar. 3 
Air 
Baring: Flying corps headquarters, 1914-1918. 31 
H—Military conduct of the War in the Field 
Mayer: Autour de la guerre iT] 31 
J—Campaigns and battles 
Unter dem Stahithelm.. 32 
Unter dem .. 33 
Francois: Tannenberg, the Cannae of the World War... 33 
Campaign of the British Army in oe ame 1914-1918 34 
Wilson: Loyalties; Mesopotamia, 1914-1917. 34 
Gedye: Ther I rep 35 
L—Naval history 
Ellsberg: Pig boats. 36 
Gibson: The German submarine war, 1914-1918. 37 
M 942 GREAT BRITAIN Biography 
Blackham: Scalpel, sword and stretcher. 37 
Kearsey: Marlborough and his campaigns 1702-1709 38 
Yeats-Brown: The lives of a Bengal lancer. - 38 
Goldsmith: Zeppelin: a biography 39 
M 944 FRancE Biography 
Wilkinson: The rise of General B parte. 39 
M 9485 SWEDEN 
MacMunn: Gustavus Adolphus: the northern hurri 40 
M 972 MEeEXxXICco 
Winton: Mexico past and present 40 
M 97294 Haiti 
Waxman: The Black Napol 40 
M 973 UNITED STATES 
Civil War 
Jordan: Europe and the American Civil War 41 
earsey: A study of the strategy and tactics of the Shenandoah Valley cam- 
paign, 1861-1862 42 
General Classification 
9 HISTORY BIOGRAPHY GEOGRAPHY 
918 SourH AMERICA Geography 
Villar: Las republicas hisp i 42 
944 FRANCE Biography 
Poincare: The memoirs of Raymond Poincare. Vol. IV 43 
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973 UNITED States Biography History 
Hall: Andrew Johnson, military governor of T: 


43 
Milton: The age of hate; Andrew Johnson and the Radical 44 
Macartney: Lincoln and his cabinet. 44 


980 SouTH AMERICA History 
Akers: A history of South America 


45 
Williams: The people and politics of Latin Ameri 45 
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Section 2 
BOOK REVIEWS 


MILITARY 


Bratt, Major K.A.—That next war? Translated by Ernest ene. 


CoNnTENTs: Author’s preface; Introduction; Foreword. I—-The modern war society: 
Which is at once preface lls introduction, and describes the purpose of the book whilst afford- 
ing a glimpse of the background; The great shadow; The psychology of armaments; The 
new saategy: The fight for the air fortresses; On the road to annihilation. II—Six dangerous 
points: e dynamite magazine; Red and Black fascism; Asia and the Europeans; The 
imperialistic war; Stage managers and actors; “Patriotic” hands. III—The struggle against 
the next war: The illusion of the Pacifists; The great dilemma; For or against democracy; 
Power for peace; The federation of the peoples; Pan-Europe, United States of Europe, the 
world federation; The creation of the world executive; The organized revolt?; Index. 


Reviewed by S. ERICKSON 

In this book the author sketches the politico-military developments 
which lead to the World War and which, he maintains, are still active 
and potential embers for another world-wide conflagration. The trend 
of thought, as expressed by Major Bratt, is that the white race cannot 
survive another great war and, therefore, ways and means for securing 
peace must be found. 

All right thinking people will agree with the author’s objective but 
not in all of his proposed methods of accomplishment. His views on indus- 
trial revolt are startling and extreme. 

The military reader will be interested in the chapter on “The New 
Strategy” wherein the author states that “an army which is really inferior 
in the air is useless as an instrument of war, and the strategy which is 
based on it is abortive.” 


Hunt, Harrison R.—Seome biological aspects of war. 1930........ M 008-B3 


Reviewed by R. C. MCDONALD 


This book of 118 pages belongs to the Monograph Series sponsored 
by the Eugenics Research Association. It is a collection and analysis 
of authentic data resulting from World War, and to a lesser extent Civil 
War, experiences, in an effort to determine the effect of war on human 
evolution. The main purpose of the investigation is to determine whether 
the drafting of men for the American Army during the World War was 
harmful or beneficial from the biological standpoint. 

The study is concerned largely with enlistments and casualties in 
the U.S. Army, and on intensive analysis of enlistments and deaths of 
Harvard men during the World War. Records show that only 66% of 
the men volunteering for military service were physically acceptable, 
while 77% of drafted men were acceptable. No support is found for the 
claim that conscription is superior to voluntary enlistment in conserving 
the best blood of the nation. 

The book contains a rather confusing array of data which reveal 
considerable information concerning the genetic effects of the World War 
on the people as a whole. The author concludes that “Wars are morally 
bad and probably biologically harmful.’”’ With reference to the enlist- 
ment of Harvard graduates he states “The relatively high enlistment 
rates for Harvard graduates as a whole was unfortunate eugenically.” 

This book is of value as a reference text for students interested in 
this subject. 
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France. Ecole Superieure de Guerre.—Service de I’Intendance. 


(The supply service.] France, 1929.00.00. M 209-C.44-D4E-7F 
CONTENTs: Introduction; Premiere Partie: L’Administration de l’armee; Deuxieme 
Partie: Attributions diverses du service de 1’Int Troi Partie: L’Intendance 


service de ravitaillement; Quatrieme Partie: La reunion des ressources necessaires aux armees. 


Reviewed by J. A. WOODRUFF 


This is a very complete description of the supply service of the French 
Army. It includes not only the supply service in the theater of operations 
but also that in the zone of the interior. It gives a history of the various 
changes and development of the service from the 14th century to and 
including the World War. 

It is apparently the text used at the — Supérieure de Guerre in 
the course in tactics and in general staff work 

It should be of interest to the G-1—G-4 Sections, for officers who can 
read French well. 


Great Britain. War Office.—Defense against gas, 1927. Provisional. 
M 403-H4.42 
CONTENTS: Nature of gas warfare; Forms of gas attack; Individual protection; Collec- 
tive protection; Special measures necessary for protection against blistering agents; Pro- 
tection of animals against war gases; General procedure for dealing with gas attacks; Effects 


of war gases and the first aid measures against them; Dangers from carbon monoxide; Anti-gas 
training; Appendices. 


Reviewed by A. GIBSON 


This is the manual for training the British Army in Defense Against 
Gas, corresponding to our Training Regulations No. 155-5, July 15, 1926. 

It is brief and clear, covering the subject in non-technical terms readily 
understood by all soldiers. It is an excellent practical manual for pocmenet 
gas defense training. 

The manual, although written for the British Army, would be valuable 
in the training of any army, subject to modifications in the gas mask drill 
to suit the particular type of gas mask used by the army in question. 

The section on first aid is supplemented for medical officers by a man- 
ual 9 the Medical Aspects of Chemical Warfare (1926), published sepa- 
rately. 


Grahame-White, Claude.—Flying. An epitome and a forecast. 


CONTENTS: Preface; Early attempts to fly; The first balloons and airships; Heavier- 
than-air pioneers; The first engine-driven aeroplane flights; Cross-channel and other pioneer 
flights; The War in its aerial aspects; Famous post-war flights; Advent and growth of civil 
aviation; Flying clubs and aerial touring A review of aeroplane design; The problem of the 
giant airship; The future of aviation; Index. 


Reviewed by O. WESTOVER 


The author of this book is one of the early pioneer aviators of Great 
Britain. His interest in aviation commenced in 1907 and for two years 
was confined to the study of so much of the art of flying as was then known, 
and the construction of models of airplanes and helicopters. In 1909, 
he abandoned experimentation in favor of the more alluring prospect of 
active flying. With Bleriot machines and with Bleriot himself as coach, 
he soon became proficient in piloting and was the first Englishman to 
receive recognition as an airplane pilot from the French Aero Club. In 
the same year, he established, at Pau, the first British flying school. In 
the following year he distinguished himself in long distance flying, and on 
a trip to the United States, not alone annexed a number of coveted prizes 
but flew to Washington, landed his airplane on an avenue near the White 
House, called on President Taft and then departed by airplane as he had 
arrived. Like many of the early pioneers he experienced crashes and 
even sustained injuries which prevented him from participating in some 


Book Reviews 


of the important development flights of that time. In 1911 he formed the 
Grahame-White Aviation Company, with the announced purpose of stim- 
ulating public interest in aviation, and developed the London Aerodrome 
at Hendon, where he organized and conducted air-races and displays which 
not only accomplished their purpose, but were remunerative as well. Amon 

such displays was a practical demonstration before the Parlimentary Aeria 
Defense Committee, in 1911, of the military possibilities of the airplane 
in scouting, bomb-dropping and dispatch-carrying. Other things sponsored 
were night-flying and mail-carrying. During the World War, the author 
served in an advisory eapacity in connection with early plans for the air 
defense of London, and devoted his efforts to the construction of naval 
and military airplanes and to the training of pilots. Since the War, he 
has assisted in furthering the development of flying clubs and civil avia- 
tion. The author is indeed well qualified to write authoritatively on the 
subject of aviation. 

This book, adequately illustrated, is recommended to the reader as 
a very comprehensive and yet very readable epitome of the development 
of aviation. Although written by one who is fully conversant with avia- 
tion problems and the nomenclature involved, it is so unusually free of 
technical reference that it will be interesting reading for anyone. It should 
be of special interest to aviation students and to those persons who desire 
to keep themselves well informed regarding aerial progress to date. It 
should be a part of every public and aeronautical library. 

The book is a more comprehensive epitome of the development of 
flying than is known to exist in any one volume heretofore published. 
The first few chapters delve deeper into history regarding early attempts 
to fly than is believed to have been done by any other author, with the 
result that the reader is confronted with names and reports of early aerial 
experiments about which he has no prior knowledge. This part of the 
book is extremely interesting, and is written in a style devoid of technical 
reference or expression. The author unfolds chronologically not alone the 
history of the development of flying but also the relative significance of 
each step in such development. He divides man’s conquest of the air into 
five fundamental stages, as follows: 

“(1) The stage of haphazard experiment; 
(2) The period of more ordered research; 
(3) The phase of early power-driven machines, which, though valuable data 
was obtained from them, it was found impossible to control in flight; 


(4) The era of motorless gliding in which man learned the essential art of 
aerial balance; 


(5) The stage in which a petrol motor could be fitted to a perfected glider, 
and controlled engine-driven flight became possible.” 


The success of the Wright brothers in achieving this fifth stage, marked 
the beginning of the era of technical development in the construction of 
heavier-than-air aircraft which had led to the marvelous performance 
in aviation of the present day. 

The author shows how the Wright brothers dominated the develop- 
ment of flying for the next five years in spite of foreign competition by such 
men as Santos-Dumont, Farman, Delagrange, Voisin, Cody and Bleriot. 
During the period from 1908 until the World War, the principal advance 
in aviation occurred in cross-country flying and the institution of inter- 
national races, such as the Gordon-Bennett Race, which encouraged com- 
petition in the manufacture of faster and better airplanes. 

The chapter devoted to “The War in its Aerial Aspects,” condenses 
in a few pages the nature and scope of development in the manufacture 
and utilization of aircraft, and the sequence of development of the Royal 
Air Force. 

The chapter on ‘‘Famous Post-War Flights’ is apparently intended 
to cover only such flights as in the opinion of the author contributed di- 
rectly to the development of aviation, in general, and in the British Empire, 
in particular. Although reference is made to Rittenhouse and Doolittle 
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as winners of the Schneider Trophy Races, to the United States Army 
“Around-the-world flight,”” to Byrd’s North Pole flight, to Lindbergh’s 
flight from New York to Paris, and the record refueling flight of Jackson 
and O’Brien, the American reader will regret the author’s failure to mention 
Street’s Alaskan Flight in 1920, the non-stop flight of Kelly and McCready 
from New York to San Diego in 1923, and Maughan’s “‘Dawn-to-Dusk”’ 
flight across our continent in 1924—all of which, at the time, marked 
important developments in aviation. 

That portion of the book devoted to Civil Aviation and Flying Clubs 
deals primarily with such developments within the British Empire. The 
subjects are treated in such a manner, however, that anyone can easily 
grasp the problems involved in such fields of aerial activity and understand 
the governing considerations influencing future tendencies therein. Tribute 
is paid to German initiative in so developing their aircraft industry that 
over-seas purchasers of German aircraft find near-by facilities for obtain- 
ing spares and having repair-work effected. Such after-sales service is 
probably more important in air-touring by individuals than in motor- 
traveling where the time and distance factors are more favorable. The 
development of Flying Clubs, including Gliding Clubs, is explained, and 
the author stresses the advantages of each and the fact that the latter 
provide an ideal way of inculcating an air sense among young people. 

The author has succeeded admirably, in one chapter, in reviewing 
the tendency in airplane design from the earliest attempts to the present, 
and he has done so in a manner which provides interesting reading, devoid 
of the technical terminology usually employed in such presentations. 

The chapter on “The Problem of the Giant Airship” and the conclud- 
ing chapter on “The Future of Aviation” are especially of interest. In 
the former an attempt is made at an impartial analysis of the relative merits 
of the large airship and large airplanes or seaplanes of the Rumpler and 
Dornier types in their application to air commerce, and the prediction is 
made that the latter will probably give better service, in the long run, 
than the airship possibly can do. The future of aviation is dependent 
on the development of civil aviation. Military aviation is not mentioned 
and its part in future development is implied only in connection with Govern- 
ment assistance in the establishment of Imperial Airways and in scientific 
research. After emphasizing the tendencies toward greater speed and 
safety in flying as appealing to the business man, and the necessity for 
more comfort and convenience at moderate cost to the tourist, the author 
concludes that aviation, with the ‘‘combined result of its speed and its 
touring and travel possibilities will bring the nations of the world into 
personal, frequent contact in a way that has been impossible hitherto.” 
As an essential to this ultimate and desirable result, the author advocates 
the creation of an International Board of Air Control, functioning perhaps 
in connection with the League of Nations, for the impartial control of 
globe-encircling air transport and “to settle disputes arising in the insti- 
tution of long routes passing over the territories of a number of different 
nations.””. Commendable as this suggestion may be, anyone who has 
read Royse’s ‘“‘Aerial Bombardment and the International Regulation 
of Warfare,”’ will doubtlessly visualize the enormous difficulties to be faced 
in the achievement of such an international goal. The attitude of nations 
with regard to national defense is but a step removed from their economic 
and trade policies. An International Board of Air Control would un- 
doubtedly accomplish much good in mutual adjustments and reciprocal 
concessions involved in the establishment of international airways, but 
extraordinary optimism and faith in human nature must indeed be neces- 
sary for one to conceive such a board so impartially constituted as to 
represent the universal viewpoint of world air needs. 


Cade 
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Chemical warfare. An abridged report of papers read at an Interna- 
tional Conference at Frankfurt am Main, 1929, called by the 
— s International League for Peace and Freedom. — 

4 


3-J1 


CONTENTS: Preface, Frau Frida Perlen (Germany). The character of modern warfare; 
The problems of protection. Conclusions, Madame Gabrielle Duchéne (France). Appendices: 
Declaration of Professor Paul Langevin (France); General Council; Bibliography. 


Reviewed by A. GIBSON 


This book consists of the reprints of a series of short papers on Chemical 
Warfare read by delegates of several nations, Conference on Modern 
Methods of Warfare and the Protection of the Civil Population. 

The general purport of the papers is to depict the inhumanity and 
the horrors of chemical warfare as a basis for advocating its abolition. 

Some of the papers are moderate and reasonable in tone but most 
of them are examples of special pleading where logic, scientific facts and 
statistics are swept aside when they tend to refute the preconceived ideas 
of the pleaders. 


The following quotation from the Preface gives an understanding of 
the conditions under which the papers were read 


“The International Conference on Modern Methods of Warfare and the Pro- 
tection of the Civil Population aroused so wide and varied an interest that an ex- 
planation of the events leading up to it seems called for. 

“In April 1924 a scientific Congress had been held in the United States, to which 
two delegates, Dr. Naima Sahlbom and Dr. Gertrud Woker had been invited. They 
visited the American Gas Armament Centre at Edgewood, and were present at 
demonstrations of smoke clouds, smoke screens, fire rain, incendiary bombs, ete. 
Casualties occurring during the maneuvers drew their attention to the question of 
poison-gas, and at the Women’s International League Congress, which was held 
a few days later in Washington, they were instrumental in forming the Committee 
on Scientific Warfare. 

“On their return, in collaboration with the French delegates and Professor 
Paul Langevin, they began forming groups of scientists in all countries to expose and 
condemn the use of science for destruction. 

“The Committee decided to call an international conference on modern methods 
of warfare and the protection of the civil populations. The invitations to attend 
were eagerly accepted by distinguished experts, both scientific and technical, about 
three hundred people taking part in the Conference, besides numerous influential 
visitors and representatives from fifty-eight newspapers, and as many organizations, 
mostly international. 

“The main arguments of the papers read are here reproduced.” 


In spite of the unscientific and immoderate character of some of the 
apers, and the special drive against the use of chemicals in war, the fol- 
owing final conclusions reached by this pacifist gathering indicate the 

impracticability of limiting the application to the art of war of the progress 
of knowledge in the physical sciences: 
“Experience has shown that all international conventions that aim at limiting the 
application of science are inoperative: they introduce arbitrary distinctions, they do 


not go to the root of the evil; and nothing will prevent a nation from using all the resources 
that nature and science have put at its disposal. 


* * * * * * * 


“For these reasons, and with this object in view, we, the undersigned, declare 
that our first duty is to protest against all war in principle, against the use that warfare 
makes of the best results of scientific work, and against the influence of all prejudices 
or interests which support the barbarous tradition of settling international difficulties 
by methods of violence.” 


This book has special value to the Chemical Warfare Sub-section. 
MacCurdy, John T.—The psychology of war. 1917... _M 501-G3 


CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction—The problem and its approach. Primitive instincts; 
Gregariousness; Correlation of primitive instincts with gregariousness; America at war. 


Reviewed by E. LANDRETH 


The Psychology of War consists of two essays, one assuming the title 
of the book and one entitled “America at War.” 


ae 
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The book was written during the World War and the views of the 
author were undoubtedly colored by the views of the period. 

In his preface, Professor MacCurdy states that the diffusion of a 
psychological viewpoint might hasten the day when there will be no more 
wars. He goes on to say, however, that any summary effort to purge the 
world of war would be pernicious. “It would be a sad day for the race 
if man lost his hardihood and ideas of loyalty merely for the sake of peace.’ 

Professor MacCurdy argues that war is a result of mob psychology 
induced by the gregariousness of man and that mob psychology is the 
result of emotion rather than thought. He states that this gregariousness 
takes three forms; the wolf, the sheep, and the bee. The wolf type, which 
he ascribed to the Germans, is the type that bands together primaril 

to fight. They are the aggressive type. The bee type, or those who will 
only fight when attacked; America belongs to this group. The third group, 
or sheep, will not fight at any price. 

Professor MacCurdy goes on to say that a study of psychology might 
induce man to think before he acts thereby reducing the emotional actions 
which in turn would tend to build up the bee type of gregariousness 
which is desirable. 

He states that most pacifists refuse to face the fact that wars are 
induced not by armament but by the mob psychology induced by the 
gregarious instincts of man and that these people take their stand because 
they fear personal injury to themselves or their property more than for 
any other reason. With such people it is rather a question as to whether 
man should follow his instinct to band together to form nations, in which 
event wars are bound to occur, or to dispense with the nation as an insti- 
tution. 

The book is of doubtful value except as a possible argument to combat 
pacifism and even then the arguments are not such as are likely to appeal 
to the majority. 


Lord, Herbert Gardiner.—The psychology of courage. 1918..M 501-G3-D 


CONTENTs: Preface; Introductory; Mechanism in man; The inborn mechanisms in 
man—Instincts; The nature of courage; The simpler and lower forms of courage from the 
point of view of inborn mechanisms; Acquired complex mechanisms working in higher forms 
of courage; Higher forms of courage; Still higher forms of courage—The courage of differing 
patriotisms; The ultimate foundation of courage; Training for courage in general; The con- 
ditions and special training of soldiers for courage; The restoration of courage when lost— 
“Shell shock"’; Epilogue— Morale; Appendix. 


Reviewed by O. WESTOVER : 
On the basis that different traits of character, like national and racial 
characteristics, may be developed through education and training, the 
author undertakes, through an analysis of man’s instincts, to show how 
readily the development of some will affect the operation of other human 
instincts or tendencies. Fear and courage are co-related instincts. The 
measure of courage is the extent to which fear is successfully overcome. 
The author’s analysis of the nature of courage covers both the instinctive 
(lower) and the acquired mental (higher) types of courage and each are 
illustrated with appropriate examples. Superior forms of courage are 
shown to be those associated with acquired sentiments of patriotism, honor, 
and religion. Training for courage begins with the formation of the desired 
habits and the development of emotional or physical reactions. In the 
case of soldiers, intelligence and special training constitute the foundations 
for courage—the aim being to develop practical skill so bolstered up by 
sentiments of patriotism and lofty ideals of justice that the predominating 
reaction will be courage rather than fear if surprised by an enemy. The 
closing chapter on the restoration of courage points out the responsibility 
of the general public toward those soldiers who have lost courage during 
the World War or as a result of subsequent national conditions. The 
epilogue on morale epitomizes the growth of national sentiment and morale 
in the United States. 
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This book is well written and interesting, but leaves the reader with 
the impression that it is not a complete analysis of the subject. Although 
many illustrations or examples are cited throughout the book, and are 
recognized as applicable, the reader will undoubtedly recall many examples 
of a similar nature which would not support the author’s analysis. 

The book is of little value to military students. A copy in the library 
is sufficient for the purposes of the school. 


Drage, Geoffrey.—Sea power. London, 1931... sevee-------M 8501-H.42 


CONTENTS: Preface; Letters; Articles; Sup licdeeaiega aaiasiies Index; Map, showing 
Empire Shipping on the Trade Routes of the World. 


Reviewed by J. S. PRATT 


The author defines seapower in his preface as: ‘The influence which 
a nation can exert to secure its rights and uphold its interests on the seas 
and oceans of the world, not only in war but also in peace.’ 

The book consists principally of letters written by the author to repre- 
sentative press agencies in the United Kingdom, and of reports of officials 
and official committees bearing on the many ramifications of the general 
question of sea power. The object of these papers and of the book itself 
is: “‘. . . to stimulate in peace as well as in war time, the interest of the 
public in the sea power on which the existence of England and the British 
Empire depends and and to direct that interest into practical channels.” 

An analytical resumé of the book discloses what he (the author) be- 
lieves to be the essential requirements of sea power; they are as follows: 


(1) The first and foremost ingredient of maritime strength is that of personnel; 

(2) A well defined and efficient system of national sea training of personnel; 
This involves training schools for the merchant marine, naval reserves, coast guard 
service, and the Navy; 

(3) A balanced navy commensurate with requirements for the security of the 
sea borne commerce of the nation; 

(4) A large and efficient merchant marine; 

(5) A well developed system of naval bases covering the trade routes of the 
nation, and for maintenance and supply purposes; 

(6) Colonies or dependencies; 

(7) A — system of communication linking up strategic areas and localities 
for purposes of trade as well as for naval operations; 

(8) A central statistical office for the collection, collation, and dissemination 
of data pertaining to all the factors that effect sea power (including trade); 

(9) A national seafaring tradition, born and bred in the hearts and souls of 
the country’s citizenry. 


The author discusses in great detail the technical, social, and political 
requirements necessary for the consummation of the various factors com- 
prising sea power. Some pertinent and interesting quotations found in 
the book are: 

” . seapower is based upon trade, that is a ‘peaceful and extensive commerce 
for which production, shipping, markets and colonies are required,’ therefore the 
Imperial Organization of Trade is a subject not to be lost sight of, for “Naval Strategy 
has for its end to found, support and increase as well in peace as in war, the sea power 
of the country.” 

because sea power requires sound finance and a sound national character, 
both of which have been undermined since the Armistice by the politicians in their 
reckless competition in the wholesale bribery of the electorate.” 

“As formerly our force of eee contributed ang a our trade and safety, 
80 now it is become y to our very be 

RI first article . . . of an Englishman 8 political creed cat be that he believeth 
in the sea.” 

“Having just returned from a journey round the world, I (the author) venture 
to say that never was the maintenance of our naval position more important, not only 
to the existence of the Empire, but also to that of civilization as we understand it. 
- we * as been described by Lord Jellicoe as ‘undoubtedly the key to the 

‘ar East.’ ” 

“The British Empire is first and foremost an Asiatic Empire.” 

“The Philippines are there for Japan whenever she likes to take them, and nothing 
can prevent her from seizing them whenever she feels inclined to do so.” 

a 1930 Japan will be ready, if not before.’ 

‘Peace can be maintained if it is perfectly clear = our policy is in the Far 
East and that we (Great Britain) mean to stand by 
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“British home policy, in spite of ional backslidi has had for centuries 
two main objects—the maintenance of a sound system of finance and complete 
naval preparedness.” 

“Peace is the dream of the wise.! War is the history of man.’ 

“The British fleet is the strongest guarantee of peace, not . <A our common- 
wealth of nations, but also for the greater part of the world at larg 

“In other words, should not parity be scaled up to suit our ats instead of 
being scaled down to suit the United States?’ 

“But the worst feature of all is the apathy of se public . id 

“The main result of the Washington Conference, . . . is to leave Japan practically 
supreme in the Western Pacific.” 

. “The country should open its eyes to the ominous position of affairs in the Far 


The book Sea power is a comprehensive, interesting, and instructive 
volume by an astute and authoritative author. It is of interest to the G-2 
Section of this School from the political, social, and military points of view. 


Tournes, Lt. Col. René.—L'Histoir2 militaire. But et utilité— 
Difficultés et méthodes; La crise de l’histoire; L’enseignement de 
l’histoire dans les Ecoles militaires préparatoires et a l’Ecole de 
guerre. [Military history. Purpose and use—Difficulties and 

The crisis of history; The teachings of history in the 
military anncnanenech schools and at the Ecole de Guerre. 7 or 
1922 _M 901-E 
CONTENTs: Avant-propos; Le but et l’utilité de l’histoire militaire; Les difficultés et 


la méthode en histoire militaire; La crise de l'histoire militaire; L’enseignement de Ihistoire 
dans les écoles militaires préparatoires et a l’'Ecole de guerre. 


Reviewed by R. C. SMITH 


“History studies only the past; its conclusions cannot always satisfy our desire 
for an order of things that strikes us as rational. But it is the only bond that links 
us to reality; there is no other in time of peace.’ 


The author presents an excellent discussion of the value of military 
history, but he continuously sounds a note of caution of the danger of 
reaching conclusions based on false history. He shows that sound history 
must be based on research of all available documents and that each source 
must be subject to a rigid criticism both as to rational and external evi- 
dence of reliability. 

The author recognizes the difficulties of securing sound data on factical 
operations: 

“Documents that give us information about a battle are usually rare because little 

is written during the actual progress of the engagement; the actors at this moment are 

giving little thought to recording either their impressions or the events they are 

witnessing. Later, if they decide to write, their observation has lost its precision. 


Personal interest, partiality, many circumstances arise later to reduce the credence 
to be given to such narratives.” 


The situation in regard to strategic operations is simpler because docu- 
ments and reports are more abundant and are written under less arduous 
conditions than those pertaining to the activities of small units. 

In discussing the teaching of military history at the Ecole de Guerre, 
the author criticizes severely the school of thought founded by Colonel 
Bonnal. This instructor, as professor of history, strategy and tactics, 
used what the author considers a poorly-documented sort of history as a 
basis for unjustified conclusions. Colonel Bonnal studied especially the 
campaigns of Napoleon, but he always twisted his historical research to 
fit in with his own preconceived ideas. 

Under Foch, the historical basis of teaching at the Ecole de Guerre 
was greatly improved, in the author’s opinion. 

This book is of interest to any student interested in military history 
and of special value to the G-2 Section. 


Book Reviews 


Mitchell, Lt. Col. William A.—Outlines of the world’s military 

CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction; Ancient wars; Alexander; Hannibal; Caesar; Roman 
Empire; Mohammedans; Feudal system and Crusades; China; Genghis Khan; Gustavus 
Adolphus; Cromwell; Frederick the Great; Napoleon; American wars—Revolutionary War; 
War of 1812; The war with Mexico; The American Civil] War; The Spanish-American War. 


Franco-German War; Russo-Japanese War; The World War; United States in the World 
War; Appendices. 


Reviewed by A. GIBSON 

This book gives a survey of the World’s Military History, compre- 
hensive as to the total period covered but necessarily: brief as to the separate 
events. It belongs in a very general way to that class of books of recent 
times, represented by Wells’ Outlines of History and Van Loon’s Story of 
Mankind. While it is intended by the author as a basis for further study 
of military history, it is likewise very valuable as a quick reference book 
or as a means of obtaining a bird’s-eye view of military history as an inte- 
grated whole, by one who has made an intensive study of certain of the 
separate parts of military history. 

The typography is very attractive. A liberal use has been made of 
sketch maps and drawings. These add greatly to the interest and ease 
of understanding of the text. 

The questions at the end of each chapter are valuable to enable the 
individual reader to check and verify the knowledge which he has gained 
from the chapter and they furnish an instructor with material for class 
use. 

The table of contents and the index are comprehensive and add greatly 
to the value of the text. The consecutive numbering of the paragraphs 
throughout the whole text has value for ready reference. 

The author states: ‘‘Where the statements in this book may make 
reference advisable, a note is added to show where the information was 
obtained.” It is obviously very important that a book intended for the 
military student should present matters of fact from the most nearly primary 
and authoritative sources. It may be questioned whether Redpath, Carlyle 
and possibly other authorities to whom reference has been made, are suf- 
ficiently authoritative on military data. 

The book has great value for any military library for reasons covered 
above and for the special reasons that it contains in small space an excel- 
lent account of the evolution of military science and the military art, with 
selected battles of each of the Great Captains and in each of the important 
epochs of military history. It has value for interesting general reading, 
as a quick review of military history and as a source for the selection of 
historical examples. 


Edmonds, Henry M.—Studies in power. 1931....0.0000000000000000w... M 920 


CONTENTS: Dedication; Introduction; Charlemagne; Vladimir; William the Conqueror; 
Richard the Lion-Heart; Genghis Khan; Joan of Arc; Philip I] of Spain; George Washing- 
ton—Benjamin Franklin; Abraham Lincoln—Robert E. Lee; Theodore Roosevelt— Woodrow 
Wilson; Paul the Apostle; Jesus of Nazareth. 


Reviewed by H. M. GRONINGER 


The author of this book apparently read up about Charlemagne, 
Vladimar, William the Conqueror, Richard the Lion-Heart, Genghis Khan, 
Joan of Arc, Philip II of Spain, George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Paul and Jesus of Nazareth and then went off to a camp in the woods and 
wrote essays on these individuals inquiring into the secrets of power by 
which they had influenced the thoughts and actions of others. In each 
case these individuals were judged by the standards established in the 
life and character of Jesus. 

This book is of interest and value to any officer studying the psy- 
chology of leadership. 
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Cru, Jean Norton.—Du Temoignage. [On evidence.] Paris, 
1930 M 9403-A4-D.44 

CoNTENTs: Table: Epi 1 eames Préface. Du Témoignage: L’Histoire militaire et les 
témoins; Les légendes; Les témoignages; Littérature et témoignage; De la connaissance de 
l"homme par la guerre. Esquisse de la guerre d’apres quelques bons témoins: Introduction; 
Prologue; Connaissance de la guerre; Critique des états-majors; La baionnette; La popularité 
de la fable: Le devoir d’étre Vrai: La difficulté d’étre Vrai; Le combat d’apres les témoins; 
La psychologie due combattant; Contre la guerre; La paix; Epilogue; Bibliographic. 

{Military history and the witnesses; Legends; Evidence; Literature and evidence; On the 
understanding of man through war. A picture of war according to several good witnesses 
(quotations from selected authors): Understanding of war; Criticism of the staff; The bay - 
onet; The popularity of the fable; The obligation to tell the truth; The difficulty of telling 
the truth; The combat according to witnesses; The psychology of the combat; Against war; 
Peace; Epilogue; Bibliography.] 


Reviewed by R. C. SMITH 


Jean Norton Cru has performed a real and unique service for the 
military student as well as for the thinking public. The present book is 
a sequel to rather than a condensation of the author’s earlier and more 
voluminous book—Temoins (See RCMW No. 39, December 1930, page 15). 

The author was a combatant himself. He served in the French Army 
as a noncommissioned officer of a combat division for a major part of the 
war. He conceived the project of evaluating all the books that appeared 
in French, purporting to be the accounts of individual experiences of 
witnesses of the war at close range. The results of this study appeared 
in Temoins. 

This book discusses the results of the author’s study and gives brief 
quotations from some selected witnesses. It is to be hoped that the pro- 
jected publication of the book in English will make Mr. Cru’s work avail- 
able to a wider range of readers. 

The book is worthy of study by all officers. 


Quigley, Hugh.— Passchendaele and the Somme. A diary of 1917. 
London, 1928 M 9403-B4.42 


CONTENTS: Note; Preface; From the base to billets near Arras; The Somme; Flanders; 
A death in hospital; Index. 


Reviewed by J. A. O’CONNOR 


This is a book developed from a series of letters written by a literary- 
minded English soldier in which he “reconstructs that time of emotional 
stress—not by bald enumeration of gross detail, but by an expression of 
subtle things, essentialized from things seen, from agonies felt.” 

The book is well summarized by his paragraph ‘Words, words, im- 
material words, you might say, and liken them to froth in a glass, full 
of light and color, but empty, meaningless, useless: perhaps—but they 
mean something very definite to me; they are not words alone, but symbols, 
the utterance of an immaterial ecstasy of feeling only to be expressed 
in gossamer, the imponderable glory of surrender to inseizable influence, 
emanation from earth luminous in a dawn of perception.” 

This book should be of interest to those who wish to look beyond the 
material elements in war and whose emotional reactions are sympathetic 
with those of the author. 


Mattenklodt, Wilhelm.—Fugitive in the jungle. (Translation from 
the German by Oakley Williams). 1931 M 9403-B4.43 


CONTENTs: Translator’s note; Trooper and farmer: The making of a trooper; The 
making of a farmer; The making of a sportsman. Triumph and disaster; War overseas; The 
fall of Fort Naulila; Round about “Long Henry”; Retreat and surrender. Hunter and hunted: 
Asking for trouble; Big game galore; On the banks of the Okawango; The mysteries of the 
Kaoka Feld; On the Bechuana Land Border; Bushwhacking. The big trek: Through the 
Ahgola to the sea; The cup and the lip; “‘En liberte”’. 


Book Reviews 


Reviewed by E. H. ALMQUIST 


This book is a very interesting account of a young German who comes 
to German Southwest Africa in 1908, to seek a new home. He purchased 
a ranch and was peacefully engaged in developing his property when war 
is declared. He immediately cast his lot with the German Defense Forces 
who are engaged against the English and Portugese. The Germans were 
greatly outnumbered and eventually were forced to capitulate and sur- 
render. Mattenklodt became involved in a plot to aid the escape of several 
German officers from an internment camp, and as a result was arrested 
by the English. He managed to make his escape, and from that time 
until the end of the war was a fugitive. He was constantly on the move 
in the African jungle, and his descriptions of his trips, the big game, the 
country and its inhabitants are very interesting. Eventually Mattenklodt 
and two escaped German prisoners determined to leave Southwest Africa, 
and make for the neutral Spanish colony of Rio Muni in Northern Africa. 
The difficulties of traversing a hostile country on a trip of over thirty-one 
hundred miles were many, and unfortunately terminated in the capture 
of the three fugitives. Finally the author is repatriated to Germany, 
and this brings to a close a very interesting account of adventure in the 
great wide open spaces of Africa. 


Smogorzewski, Casimir.—La Pologne, I’Allemagne et le ‘‘Corridor’’. 
{[Poland, Germany and the “Corridor.”’] France, 1929....M 9403-C5-F 
CONTENTS: Introduction. Dantzig et le “corridor” sont historiquement Polonais; Les 
Polonais ont toujours constitué la grande majorité de la population du “corridor”; Les raisons 
économiques de la restitution de la Poméranie a la Pologne; Les frontieres du ‘“‘corridor” sont 
économiquement “invisibles’; Le trafic polonais dans le “corridor” est pres de six fois plus 
grand que le trafic allemand; il y a bien d’autre “corridors” dans le monde; La Prusse orientale 
est la seule colonie qu’on a laissé a I’ Allemagne; La situation de la Prusse orientale est difficile 
= qu’il n’y a pas de traité de commerce germano-polonais; L’avenir et la prospérité de 
antzig sont dans son union avec la Pologne; Grace a la Pologne Dantzig est le seul port 
du monde qui ait quadruplé son trafic d’avant-guerre; Mais le port de Dantzig ne suffit plus 


au commerce polonais—le port de Gdynia le complétera; La naissance de la marine polonaise; 
Conclusion. Appendices. 


Reviewed by L. P. HORSFALL 


The author is a Pole, and in this book he presents the Polish side of 
the corridor controversy. He quotes freely from various other writers on 
the subject, and uses numerous footnotes. In stating German views on 
the subject, he accompanies them with an analysis, and the corresponding 
— view. The result is a very one-sided presentation, but very cleverly 

one 

The author recognizes the fact, that no German accepts the loss of 
Dantzig and the corridor across Prussia as final. He contends, however, 
that the corridor is and should remain Polish, as it was before the partition 
of Poland, and that the existance of Poland as a state depends upon free 
access to the sea. If this frontier is menaced, the Poles will fight to defend 
their right to live. All writers on the subject recognize possibilities for 
trouble in this situation, and a constant menace to the peace of Europe. 

The notes and appendices, together with the bibliography and charts, 

rovide valuable data for a student of this much discussed question. The 
ook is of special interest to the G-2 Section of this School in relation to 
an important phase of the European situation. 

An interesting feature of the style used in this book is the frequent 
use of English, German and Polish words and phrases in italics throughout 
the — text. The language construction is simple and rather easy 
to read. 


Maanen-Helmer, Elizabeth van.—The mandates system in relation 
to Africa and the Pacific Islands. London, 1929 M 9403-C5-H 


NTENTS: Preface; Article 22 of the Covenant; The background of the mandates system; 
The establishment of the mandates system; The principles of the mandates system; The 
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mandated territories and the mandatory powers; The permanent mandates commission: 
organization and procedure; The permanent mandates commission: competence; The Assem - 
bly, the Council and other organs connected with the mandates system; More science in 
colonial government; The effect of the mandates system on international relations; ‘‘Well- 
being and development”; Annexes; Bibliography; Index. 


Reviewed by M. F. HARMON 


The purpose of the study is to determine by what means the mandates 
treated of, have come to play a vital part in the evaluation of relations 
between advanced and backward peoples. 

A description of the general situation before the war, of the conditions 
that existed, of the advancing tide of civilization and industrialism, and of 
efforts made to correct unhealthy situations and conditions furnishes a 
background for a discussion of the mandates system. This discussion goes 
considerably into detail as to the establishment of the system, practica- 
bility and responsibilities; the principles, A, B and C mandates and 
obligations of mandatory powers; the mandated territories; the organ- 
ization and procedure of the permanent commission, examination of re- 
ports, responsibility; the competence of the permanent commission, by 
suggestion alone; the assembly, council and other organs connected with 
the mandates system; the new science of colonial government and the 
well being and development of the mandated peoples. 

A very thorough and painstaking picturization of the whole system 
and its operation is presented in a detailed way. It is supported through- 
out by correspondence and documents pertaining directly and intimately 
to the administration and functioning of the mandates system. 

It is a document for a student of history, pertaining particularly to 
its own immediate sphere and to the influence of colonies and possessions 
on international relations. 


Gheusi, P. B.—La Gloire de Gallieni. Comment Paris fut sauvé. 

Le Testament d’un Soldat. {The glory of Gallieni. How Paris was 

saved. A_ soldier’s last will and testament.] Paris, 1928 
..M 9403-E4-C.44-B92 (GA) 


CONTENTs: La Part de Gallieni; Paris confiant; L’Heure tragique et glorieuse; L’ Histoire 
et des histoires (5 septembre 1914); Le Six Septembre: Les Taxis de la Marne; Un Exploit 
ineconnu de la Cav. alerie franciase; Von Kliick devant Paris; Ce qui restait a faire; Le Soldat 
factieux; Les Termites de la Gloire; Le Glaive et le Laurier; L’Ame d’un Chef; io rmée de 
Paris avant, pendant et apres la Bataille; Les Ailes brisées; La Statue de Gallieni; Le ““Testa- 
ment” du Vainqueur de l’Oureq; Maunoury; Le nommé Plutarque; Gallieni intime; Epilogue; 
Index alphabétique. 


Reviewed by A. T. MCCONE 


The story of a soldier almost forgotten in the years passed since 1914. 
The military governor of Paris with a mission of passive defense, who, 
harried from behind by a panicked government and left inactive by a 
vacillating high command in front, was the one man in France able to see 
and grasp the whole situation, and to act. The scholarly little man in 
spectacles was able to send Maunoury’s VI Army into the gap between 
Bulow and von Kluck and began the action on the Ourcq that resulted 
in the Battle of the Marne. 

And Gallieni’s battle, a real battle. Intelligence, decision, morale 
in high places, and the use of all means available. Reconnaissance by 
civil aviation, such as there was. Reserves, the 7th Division, rushed into 
the line in commandeered motor cars. And his cavalry. A raid behind 
~ lines on the 8th to 10th of September in the grand manner of a J.E.B. 

tuart. 

Professional jealousy and politics prevented Gallieni receiving due 
credit before his death. 

This book is of value to the research student of the campaign of 1914 
and to any military student who believes that 1914 was an era of blundering 
and stupidity. 
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Book Reviews 


Mayer, Emile.—Trois marechaux: Joffre, Gallieni, Foch. (Three 
marshals: Joffre, Galliéni, Foch.] Paris, 1928 M 9403-E4-C.44-B920 


ConTENTS: Joffre; Galliéni; Foch; L’évolution probable de la guerre. 


Reviewed by J. H. VAN VLIET 


The author, originally an army officer, left the service and became a 
military writer and critic. His particular hobby is an effort to show how 
the principle of the ‘‘defensive’’ would have been better for France than 
the “‘offensive.’”” He knew Joffre, Gallieni and Foch personally. He gives 
his impressions of, and compares, their character, ability, personality and 
other qualities based on personal contact. Relates briefly how they handled 
certain critical situations during their careers and shows how their reactions 
were caused by their physical or mental characteristics. 

About three-fourths of the book is devoted to an explanation of, and 
justification of, the author’s own opinion (defensive rather than offensive 
action) and criticism of the three marshals for not accepting his theories 
on how the World War should have been conducted. 


Foch, Marshal—-The memoirs of Marshal Foch. Translated by 
Col. T. Bentley Mott, liaison officer between Marshal Foch and 
General Pershing. 1931 M 9403-E4-D.44-B92 (FO) 

CONTENTS: Translator’s introductory note; Foreword; Preface. The XX Army Corps 

(July 25-August 28, 1914): The XX Army Corps as part of the covering forces (July 25- 

August 13, 1914); The XX Corps in the Lorraine offensive; The X X Corps during the retreat 

from the Meurthe and the counterattack (August 21-28, 1914). In command of the Ninth 

Army (August 29-October 4, 1914): The retreat; The Battle of the Marne; The end of the 

battle and the pursuit (September 10th-12th); The halt. The Battle of Flanders: The move- 

ment north; The battle of the Yser; The battle of Ypres; The events on the remainder of the 
front of the Armies in the north (October 17th-November 20th); A general survey of the battle 
of Flanders; First Allied attempts against the fortified German front. In the command of 
the Allied armies: The German offensive of March 21, 1918, and the Doullens agreement; 

The first acts of the Allied Commander in Chief; The Beauvais agreement; The restoration 

of the Allied situation on the Somme and the German effort in Flanders; The question of 

the strength of the Allied Armies in France; The German attack from Rheims to Montdidier 

(May 27th-June 13th); The period of waiting (June 13th-July 15th); The Second Battle of 

the Marne; The memorandum of July 24th; Partial Allied offensives (August-September, 

1918); The general offensive of the Allied armies, September 26th to October 15th; The problem 

of effectives, communications, and manufacture of munitions in the Autumn of 1918; General 

offensive of the Allied armies from October 15th to November 11, 1918; The Armistice; The 
march to the Rhine; Index. 


Reviewed by L. D. Davis 


Within the year have appeared three books which are entitled, by 
virtue of the high position of their respective authors, to a place of great 
importance in the bibliography of the World War: Clemenceau’s Grandeur 
and Misery of Victory, in which the “Tiger” aired some of his opinions 
of the conduct of the War in general, and of Foch’s part in particular; 
then General Pershing’s Experiences, in which among other things he 
discusses pointedly, though exceedingly moderately, his relations with 
Foch; lastly there has come the present book. As the Marshal writes in 
the foreword his ‘‘Memoirs’’ do not form a history of the War but merely 
the story of the events in which he took part. 

» The operations of the XX Army Corps while under Foch’s command 
in Lorraine during the early days of the War are fully described, then 
comes the story of the operations of Foch’s ““Army Detachment” and of 
the Ninth Army for the period that he commanded it, which included 
the Marne. That takes the-reader up to that day in early October when 
Joffre sent him to take charge of the French armies in the vicinity of Amiens 
and to the north, with the further mission of coordinating French operations 
there with those of her Allies. 

As we know each promotion was the result of brilliant work on the 
job at hand, but the Marshal makes little intimation of that. Character- 
istic of the tenor of the ‘‘Memoirs” is the way he explains why the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, on the afternoon of October 4, anounced his decision 
to send him to the north. Foch says Joffre’s decision resulted from the 
“presence of certain hesitations manifested by some of our commanders 
in this region.”” Could one write more considerately? 

Although the Marshal wrote in the foreword that his memoirs were 
to be a story of the events in which he took part, there is omitted a period 
extending from after the battles in Flanders, at the end of 1914, up to the 
opening of the German offensives in 1918. It is stated that the Marshal 
did not have the time to complete this, and instead there is incorporated 
a connective preface, prepared under the direction of military associates. 
In this are traced briefly his tour as commander of the Northern Group 
of Armies, from January, 1915 to December, 1916; the time he was in 
disfavor with the government, from December, 1916 to the following May, 
then his tour as Chief of the French General Staff. 

The Marshal resumes his story with a description of the events of 
late March, 1918 and covers the period during which he exercised supreme 
military direction of the Allied Armies. It will be recalled that on March 
21st the Germans launched the first of their great offensives of 1918, the 
advance of which soon threatened Amiens, where lay, as both the French 
and English High Command recognized, the fate of the War. To decide 
upon something the leaders, civilian and military, assembled at Doullens 
on March 26th. It was there that Foch had three years and a half before 
he established his headquarters upon being sent to the north to coordinate 
the operations of the Allies, from which came the battles of the Yser and 
of Ypres. Naturally his thoughts go back, and as he writes, he could not 
now in 1918 permit himself to think that the Allies could do less, with more 
armament, more supplies, more men, than they had done in 1914. And 
undoubtedly the association of the place and events must have also pro- 
duced among the others present some unconscious strengthening of the 
already recognized understanding that Foch was the leader that the times 
demanded 

And then as one reads on it is immediately observed that while en- 
gaging in herculean efforts to stop the enemy’s advance, Foch had also 
started to impress upon everyone his theory of waging the War, and of 
course as he goes on to the end the reader more and more appreciates that 
here is a soldier whose conception of the principles, and mastery of the art, 
placed him among the great military commanders. 

This reviewer lay down the book with two impressions. One can be 
stated in the question, facetiously asked, how did he ever get to be such 
a great man? Take his recountal of his activities in Flanders, on the Yser, 
at Ypres, conveying as they do an excellent picture of the operations, they 
give immeasurably less credit to himself than M. Clemenceau assigns to 
him for his conduct there. Perhaps it will be recalled that Clemenceau 
wrote in his book that it was Foch who saved the Allies in November of 
1914, by reason of knowing how, though without official status, to impose 
his will upon the Allied commanders by his energy, tenacity and unfailing 
confidence. In other words, this first impression is that Foch knew that 
deeds say more than words, so why should he himself tell what a — 
man he was, or why relate ‘the details of every disagreement. 

The second and stronger impression is one that confirms the iain 
ization of Clemenceau’s, that Foch was energy, tenacity, and unfailing 
confidence, all personified. The military reader will, even if all others do 
not, appreciate os Foch had through years of study and reflection come 
to be possessed oe experience in the art, of exceedingly great strength 
of mie hie which could distinguish and stick to essentials, and of that superb 
moral character which enables the commander to withstand the destruc- 
tive elements of war. 

No officer can afford not to read it carefully. 
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Book Reviews 


Lestien, Lieutenant-Colonel G.—L’Action du General Foch a la 
battaille de la Marne. [The action of General Foch in the 
battle of the Marne.}] Paris, 1930.00.00... M 9403-E4-D.44-B92 (FO) 


Reviewed by J. A. WOODRUFF 
This is a short and very Subereaaing account of the leadership of General 
Foch in command of the Ninth French Army of two corps and an inde- 
pendent division and a cavalry division from the 29th of August to the 
9th of September 1914. 

The orders and other documents cited are included in Volume II of 

the French Official Account of the World War. 

It is of interest to note the small army staff that Foch used for this 
pave and the short time available for its organization. The brevity, 
clearness and optimistic spirit of the orders issued by Foch are remarkable. 

The only map that accompanies this article is a sketch to a scale of 

1/200,000, and is not sufficiently detailed for a close study of this operation. 
Excellent maps accompany the French Official Account. 
This article is of interest to the Command and the G-2 Sections as 
-an excellent historical example of the use of the counteroffensive. It is 
also of interest in the course in leadership. 
The decisive counterattack made on the 9th of September was executed 
by only five battalions out of the eighty-four engaged, and yet it resulted 
in the retreat of the Third German Army. 


Coblentz, Paul—-The silence of Sarrail. (Translation from the 
French by Arthur Chambers). London, 1929..M 9403-E4-D.44-B92 (SA) 
CONTENTs: Preface; List of illustrations. At home; Sarrail’s youth and pre-war career; 


Two strategic conceptions; 1914-1915—The rdéle of the ‘3rd Army during the battle of the 
Marne and in the Argonne; Salonica; A few years of civil life; Sarrail at Beyrout; Index. 


Reviewed by G. DILLMAN 

Paul Coblentz, the author of this book, was secretary to General 
Sarrail beginning in 1919, and due to their close association up to the time 
of General Sarrail’s death in 1929, the author was in a position to obtain 
accurate knowledge of the subjects set forth in his book, the writing of 
which was entrusted to the author by General Sarrail. Many official doc- 
uments, heretofore unpublished, were entrusted to the author to be used 
and published in the book after the death of General Sarrail and many 
og — General Sarrail had not disclosed during his life time are brought 
to light. 

The book is not novelized but consists of conversations held, quoted 
. Official documents, and important incidents, in great part disconnected 
as to time, to show the mistreatment of General Sarra |, the injustice of 
the official attacks that were heaped upon him, and the difficulties and 
opposition that he endeavored to overcome. 

The author points out that the reason General Sarrail had so many 
enemies was on account of the fact that he was the first of a new school 
to open the doors of the army to the people, thus creating the enmity of 
the old school whose aim was to remain a cast. 

The book sketches very briefly the early life of Sarrail and his rather 
unexpected entry into the army and also sketches his pre-war career, giving 
as some of his important assignments, Commandant of the Ecole de Saint 
Maxient, Commandant of the Palais Bourbon, and Director of Infantry. 
The author shows that while at Saint Maxient General Sarrail made many 
enemies due to his determination that officer pupils of this school who had 
risen from the ranks should not be treated as outcasts. 

Part IV is of special interest and follows the rdle of the French Third 
Army, under command of General Sarrail, during 1914 and 1915, including 
the first battle of the Marne and operations in the Argonne. It shows 
General Sarrail as the first savior of Verdun and also endeavors to show that 
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without his disobedience of orders to retreat from Verdun there would 
have been no battle of the Marne. It also shows some of the ————— 
of the French General Headquarters and the injustice of General Sarrail’s 
relief from command of the Third Army. 

Part V deals with the Allied expeditionary force in Greece from 1915 
to 1917 and the difficulties that General Sarrail had to overcome as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies at Salonica. It describes the 
hostile attitude of King Constantine of Greece, the complicated Franco- 
Greek politics, the difficulties that the French government put in the way 
of General Sarrail and finally his disgrace by being relieved and recalled 
to France. 

Part VI goes very briefly into Sarrail’s civil life up until the time he 
was restored to the active list in July, 1924. 

Part VII deals with General Sarrail in the French Mandate of Syria 
from 1924 to 1925, and covers the Druce rebellion, the military operations 
in Djebel, the bombardment of Damascus and finally General Sarrail’s 
recall to France in November, 1925. 

The object of this book is to explain the disgraces of General Sarrail, 
to show that he was misrepresented, to justify his acts, and to show him. 
Pye great soldier. This book should be of particular interest to the 

-2 Section. 


Brussilov, General A.A.—A soldier’s note-book, 1914-1918. London, 
_M 9403-E4-D.47-B92 (BR) 


CONTENTs: Introduction; Before the War; From Prokorov to Lemberg; From Lemberg 
to Krosno; In the Carpathians; The retreat of 1915; The position on the Bug; Winter, 1915-16; 
I take over the south-west front; The south-west offensive, 1916; Before the February Revo- 
lution; After the February Revolution; I leave the Army; Appendix—Note by Mme. Brussilov; 
Index; List of illustrations. 


Reviewed by H. F. NICHOLS 
The opening sentence of General Brussilov’s introduction to his book 
is: “I NEVER kept any diary, and all that I have preserved is a few notes, 
a mass of telegrams, and some annotated maps showing the positions of 
our forces and the enemy’s in the various operations conducted by me,” 
yet he gives an account in considerable detail of the events in which he 
took part from 1914 to 1917. His story, however is written with such 
extensive use of the capital I, and with so much criticism of the higher 
command and other commanders that it must be taken with reservations. 

General Brussilov, at the outbreak of war, was in command of the 
Russian XII Army Corps, on the Austro-Hungarian frontier, but, as he 
was about the start for the front with his staff, he received orders to take 
command of the Eighth Army, of which the XII Army Corps was a part. 
The Eighth Army was on the left flank of the Russian mobilization on 
the southwest front near the Rumanian border. He was, therefore, in 
position to see the operations from the point of view of the higher command, 
particularly, as in October 1914, he was placed in command of the army 
group composed of Third, Eleventh, and Eighth Armies, and later in 
command of the entire southwest front. 

The weakness of these Russian armies is made very clear: lack of 
transport, of artillery and automatic weapons, of ammunition, of clothing, 
and of equipment; lack of adequate reserves in ammunition, equipment 
and supplies; lack of a sound system of artillery training; and lack of pre- 
paratory measures for the manufacture in Russia of aircraft. These are 
some of the ways in which the forces were unprepared, and explain the 
chaos into which the war threw the Russian armies. General Brussilov 
further states that, although the army was reasonably well trained when 
it took the field, there was not for the higher commands a personnel of 
first rate men. Against the Austro-Hungarian troops, the Russians were 
able to achieve some degree of success, but not so against the better trained, 
organized, and commanded German forces. 
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The author describes in a general way the campaigns on the southwest 
front, when in March 1916, he superseded General Ivanov in command 
of that entire front and commanded the successful offensive of that summer 
against the Austrians. In some detail, he relates the events leading to the 
revolution of February 1917, the resulting breakdown in Russian morale, 
and his own appointment, in May, as Supreme Commander-in-Chief. This 
command came at a time when Russian offensive spirit was definitely a 
thing of the past. He says, ‘‘All discipline had disappeared, and its very 
foundations were shattered. The Army was falling to pieces.” In the 
late summer of 1917, because of his opposition to Kerenski, Brussilov was 
relieved by Kornilov and placed on the unattached list. 

His narrative is well worth reading, although somewhat general and 
limited largely to military affairs on the southwest front. But it is quite 
apparent that he was bitter, disheartened, and fault-finding. Perhaps 
no man of his proven ability and patriotism could have felt otherwise in 
the hopeless position in which he was placed. 


Kluck, Generaloberst Alexander von.—Generaloberst Alexander von 

Kluck. Wanderjahre—kriege—Gestaiten. [Lieutenant Gen- 

eral Alexander von Kluck. Formative period—Wars—Personal- 
ConTENTs: Einleitung; 1866 Mainfeldzug, 1870/71 und Okkupation; Oberitalien, Donau, 
Rheinlande; Magdeburg 1889-1896; Berlin 1896-1898; Bromberg; Gleiwitz; An der Alle; 
Rivera 1903; Die Ewige Stadt; Posen; Sizilien; Neapel; Tirol; Tauroggen 1912; General Pollio; 
Rominten; Armee-Inspekteur in Berlin; Der Grosze Krieg; Abschied aus dem Heere; Walder 


Feld, Jagd; Geschicke des Krieges; Das Friijahr 1918; luszwort; Schweizer Erleben un 
Eindriicke (Anhang). 


Reviewed by A. VOLLMER 


The book consists of the personal recollections of a lifetime of army 
service, including the Campaigns of 1866, 1870-71, and the World War. 
It is written in a reminiscent, meditative vein, and embodies very little 
value for the student of military science or the historian. Short accounts 
of the experiences of the writer in the campaigns alternate with longer 
narratives of sight-seeing trips while on leave of absence, and recitals of 
the events of garrison life in time of peace, changes of station, command 
and promotion. 

The short account of the World War does contain some things of in- 
terest, but no new contributions to the story. He begins by saying that 
the researches into the causes of the World War have progressed and that 
Germany may await their resultant with composure. Likewise much has 
been disclosed as to its events but not yet sufficient to ground a final judg- 
ment. The author believes that a critical consideration of these events 
in the light of the plans of von Schlieffen—as done by General von Groener 
in his Testament of Count Schlieffen—is highly profitable. 

Von Kluck reiterates his opinion that the cardinal error of German 
strategy was the violation by the German General Staff of the von Schlieffen 
death bed injunction to “make the right wing strong.”” He indicates how 
this could have been done with safety to the rest of the front. Herein then 
the blame falls in the first instance on von Moltke, the Chief of the General 
Staff. To support this view he adduces the opinions of other authorities. 

He maintains that a reaching out towards the west was a prerequisite 
to encirclement during the advance of the First Army (von Kluck) from 
Brussels towards Paris. In this he was thwarted by von Biilow (Second 
Army), who had been given control of the First Army as well, through the 
latter’s order requiring the First Army to remain in close contact with the 
Second Army on its left. 

In support of his conduct of the First Army, von Kluck presents the 
opinions of a number of authorities. First of all there is the Reichsarchiv 
History (see RCMW No. 39, page 34, for a review of Vol. 25 of the mono- 
graph series of the Reichsarchiv in which the compiler’s opinion is noted 
to the effect that ‘“‘von Kluck sensed the chief danger, an outflanking of 
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the German right wing which would have spelled disaster, and that his 
actions were taken to prevent this, and that they constitute the keenest 
generalship shown on the Western Front.’””) Then he mentions the Swiss 
authority on the Battle of the Marne—Oberst Brigadier Bircher and quotes 
extensively from the opinions of the Russian general F. W. Norwizki— 
as presented in Der Weltkrieg 1914/18. Feldzug 1914 in Belgien und Frank- 
reich. Band I. Seite 481 ff., Betrachtungen uber die Lage der Ersten Deut- 
schen Armee am 3/9, 1914, abends. [The World War 1914-1918. Cam- 
paign of 1914 in Belgium and France. Vol. I, page 481 and following, Ob- 
servations on the situation of the First German Army on 3-9-1914, PM.] 


Wyrall, Everard.—The 17th (S.) Battalion Royal Mh ys 1914- 
CoNTENTs: Foreword; The call to arms; In the line—November, 1915-July, 1916; 
The devil’s wood; The battle of Guillemont; Three months of trench warfare; hb battle 
of the Ancre, 1916—13th-18th November; The Valley of Mud; Arras, 1917; “Third Scai 
1917’—3rd-4th May; Trench warfare—-May-November, 1917; ; The great fight; The siaemnet 
from the Bourlon Ridge; The last winter in the trenches- "1917- 18; The Grey avalanche; 
The period of active defence; The advance to victory; Conclusion; Appendices; Index. 


Reviewed by O. ALLEN 


As the name implies this is a history of the formation and operations 
of the 17th (S) Battalion Royal Fusiliers, a new British army battalion 
organized during the World War. It is a chronological account of the 
operations of the battalion from its organization August 1914, in London, 
to its demobilization in England, in 1919. 

The book has no particular value except to members of that command. 
A study of the detailed operations in which the 17th Battalion Royal 
Fusiliers participated cannot be made, except in a very general way, as 
only one small map is published. 

The difficulties of supply, movement, communications, loss in battle, 
ym the in oe reliefs, as well as the details of life in trenches, are all vividly 
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Strickland, Captain Daniel W.—Connecticut sane The story of the 
102nd Regiment. 1930. .M 9403-G4-C.73-A5 
ConTENTs: Colonial days to 1916: The militia in Colonial days, 1636-1776; Campaign 
around New York, 1776; Danbury raid, Connecticut, April, 1777; Saratoga campaign, 1777; 
New Haven, 1779; From the Revolution to the Civil War; Men of the 2nd Regiment at Bull 
Run; Doings of the 7th Regiment; The 15th Regiment; Chancellorsville, the 20th & 27th 
Regiments; Gettysburg; Marching on; The Mexican border mobilization in 1916. The World 
War: Prologue; Connecticut mobilizes for World War service; Camp Yale; Departure for 
France; The “Valley Forge of France’; The Chemin des Dames; The Toul Sector; Chateau- 
Thierry; St. Mihiel—The epic of the A.E.F.; The Troyon Sector; Verdun; After the Armistice; 
Reorganization of the Regiment; Table of casualties in France; List of officers by units; Roster 
of officers; Roster of enlisted men enrolling from Connecticut; List of illustrations; List of maps. 


Reviewed by W. E. CHAMBERS 

This is a partisan story of the 102d Infantry (Connecticut National 
Guard) from Colonial times to 1930, compiled by Captain Strickland who 
served with the regiment during and after the World War. The book 
is arranged in four parts. 

Part I, which is devoted to accounts of Connecticut military organ- 
izations and military men from 1636 to include the mobilization of United 
States troops on the Mexican border in 1916, portrays the historical back- 
ground in which the traditions of the 102d Infantry had their roots. The 
account of the Mexican border mobilization contains some unflattering 
but instructive comments on the — of National Guard organiza- 
tions by officers of the Regular Arm 

Part II is the ~g 4 of the part > >A by the regiment as a component 
of the 26th (Yankee) Division in the World War. This portion of the book 
contains accounts of the creation, in August 1917, of the 102d Infantry 
from the Ist and 2d Regiments, Connecticut National Guard; the move- 
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ment of the regiment to France, its experiences in the Neufchateau Training 
Area, and its subsequent defensive and offensive operations in the Chemin 
des Dames, Toul, Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, Troyon, and Verdun sectors. 
Vivid and instructive accounts of the regiment’s defense of Seicheprey; 
its capture of Trugny, Epieds, and Vigneulles; its raids in the Troyon 
Sectors; and its attacks northeast of Verdun are especially interesting. 
Very good descriptions are given of the regiment’s tactical dispositions and 
of the terrain over which it operated, but the maps contained in the book 
are insufficiently clear to permit following with facility the operations 
described. 

Part III is an account of the reorganization and activities of the 
regiment after the World War. 

Part IV is the roster of the enlisted men from Connecticut and the 
officers who served with the 102d Infantry during the World War. 


Mortier, Raoul.—Les Chars d’Assaut. [(Tanks.] Paris, 
CONTENTS: Avant-propos; Les premiers engins d’expériences; Les premiers chars d’assaut; 
Les chars d’assaut Schneider et Saint-Chamond—Les “‘Cuirassés terrestres’; L’organisation 


de la nouvelle arme—Manque de coordination des efforts alliés; Le perfectionnement dea 
chars d’assaut; L’emploi tactique de I'artillerie d’assaut. 


Reviewed by N. F. RAMSEY 


This book of forty-eight pages was written in 1918 and gives the French 
viewpoint of the history of the development of tanks as used in the World 
War. The text is largely devoted to describing the efforts of J.L. Breton 
to secure the development, adoption and employment of tanks by the 
French government. Very little credit is given the British government 
for the development of tanks for use in battle. 


Severn, Mark.—The Gambardier. Giving some account of the 
heavy and siege artillery in France 1914-1918. London, 1930 
ContTENTS: Introduction; 1914; Festubert—-1915; Winter, 1915—The staff; The Somme 


—1916; Arras—1917; Ypres and Messines—1917; Cambrai—1917; The retreat—1918; The 
advance—1918. 


Reviewed by P. HAYES 
This is an intimate story of the heavy and siege artillery in France 
during the period of 1914-1918, as told by one who served with that artillery. 
he author writes of the war as he saw it and from his own restricted 
viewpoint. He states that every story told in the book is a true story ex- 
pressed as it actually happened and that every character mentioned is 
drawn from life. 
The author attempts, and very successfully, to discuss the war from 
the “gunner” point of view, or from the point of view of that large pro- 
rtion of the artillery who fought and served with the big guns. The 
eynote of the motive for writing the book is the lack of conception, on 
the part of many, of the work done by the ee during the war, and the 
lack of knowledge, on the part of many, of the life led by the average gunner 
during the four years. The author endeavors in this work to illustrate 
the significance of the great national effort by an expression of the part 
played -— the artillery—the consciousness of a single purpose. The author 
very aptly gives as the “true apologia” of the book, the faithful recording 
of the lives of those who fought, and the examples of qualities of courage, 
self-sacrifice and uncomplaining endurance gained from those lives. 
The book carries one forward in the war through the following periods 
or battles: 1914; Festubert, 1915; Winter, 1915-1916; The Somme, 1916; 
Arras, 1917; Ypres and Messines, 1917; Cambrai, 1917; The retreat, 1918 
and the advance, 1918. 
The technique of the arm is brought out in the descriptive word pic- 
tures which the author very cleverly expresses. In these word pictures and 
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descriptions, throughout the book, one will find much of interest in the tech- 
nique of the arm; description of OPs, battery positions, plan of fire, am- 
munition supply, ete. There is little, if any, of tactical value in the book. 
The story is colorfully told, holds one’s interest, is full of the human 
element, gives an intimate story of the development of the heavy artillery. 
The book, while of no particular value to any section of this School, 
is of interest to an officer of the field artillery. 


Bruchmuller, Colonel Georg.—The German artillery in the break- 
through battles of the World War. (Translation from the 
German by Major J. H. Wallace and Lt. H. D. Kehm). 1922 
CoNTENTs: Preface; Introduction; Estimate of the German artillery; Estimate of the 


Austria Hungarian artillery placed at our disposal; The artillery plans in offensive battles; 
Employment of the artillery; Postscript; Index. 


Reviewed by P. HAYES 


Due to the reaction of the reception en the first edition, this, the 
second edition, is in a changed form from Fm appeared in the first edition. 
The material has been worked up in a new way. The title is the same as 
in the first edition. The leading thought in this new edition is the same as 
in the first edition, namely ‘“‘What preliminary steps were taken by the 
artillery in the World War for the intended penetrations through the 
hostile defensive positions and how effective were they?” 

The table of contents is self-explanatory and covers in detail what the 
book contains. This edition treats of the history of the foot artillery, the 
advancement and internal frictions in the arm caused by the introduction 
and development of the heavy artillery, the part played by Kaiser Wilhelm 
and his interest in the development of the heavy artillery, the part played 
by other personages in the development of this new weapon, an estimate 

of the ordnance and munitions situation at the outbreak and during the 
war, an accurate description of the development of the action at Pulkowski, 
a discussion as to the change of thought relative to an artillery preparaton, 

a special discussion of the other essential preliminary plans for the attack 
~ the year 1918, investigation of this historical development, the develop- 
ments of artillery technique and tactics in the future. Special discussion 
is given to an investigation of the reasons for the failure of the July 1918 
offensive. Based upon the French source material available, emphasis 
is placed upon the French preparations against this attack. In this edition 
one also finds a treatment of the efficiency and performance of the range- 
finding section, the artillery base line, the sound-and-flash ranging sections, 
and ammunition columns, etc. 

The author endeavors to explain to non-artillery men the deviations 
from principles caused by the conditions of position-warfare. The preser- 
vation of the independence of the subordinate commanders, and the single 
direction of the artillery of a division are covered under the above discus- 
sion. One will find in this work a number of imaginative pictures which 
sketch the spirit of certain personalities which were brought out in the 
units of the World War. 

The following battles served as a basis for this work: 

1915: Breakthrough at Przasnydz (15-17 July) 86th Infantry Division 
Capture of Pultrsk (23-24 July) 86th Infantry Division 
oa of rad Zelwianka and the Norman (8-12 September) 86th Infantry 

ivisio 

1916: Battle of the Narotschsee (18 March-30 April) 86th Infantry Division 
The capture of the bridgehead of Zarzeize (18 September) 
The route of the invading enemy in their Korytnica-Swiniuchy position 

(21-22 September) 

1917: Capture of the bridgehead of Toboly (3 April) 
Breakthrough in East Galicia (19-28 July) X XIII Reserve Corps 
Battle of Riga (1-5 September) 
Capture of the bridgehead of Jacobstadt (21-22 September) 
Counterattack at Cambrai (30 November) 
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1918: The great offensive in France (21 March-1 April) 18th Army 
Battle of Armentieres (9-18 April) 
Battle of Soissons and Reims (27 May-2 June) 
Battle of Noyon (9 June) 
Battle on the Marne and in Champagne (15-17 July) 


The dates given after the battles indicate the time of the author’s 
participation in those battles. The organizations in the above battles are 
given only so for the author’s service with these units extracted. The author 
brings out in this work his personal experiences. He states “My entire 
experiences are supported by unquestioned proof.” 

Of particular interest in this book are the chapters on Secrecy. The 
reviewer is of the opinion that a more satisfactory arrangement of material 
could be made. Much of the early discussion as to friction between the 
foot and light artillery could be omitted. The mimeograph print of the 
book causes difficulty in ready reading. 

This book is of interest to all officers and of special value to the Field 
Artillery Sub-section and the Command Section. 


Baring, Maurice.—Flying corps headquarters, 1914-1918. London, 
ConTENTs: “Also Doch!"; Farnborough to Maubeube via ‘‘Port B.”; The retreat and 
the advance; Fere-en-Tardenois; The move to the north and St. Omer; With the First Divi- 
sion; St. Omer up to the first push; Another entr’acte at St. Omer and another push; St. Omer 
once more, and Italy; St. Omer and another offensive; London and back again; Preparations 
for the Somme battle; Fienvillers—the battle of the Somme; Further operations on the Somme; 
The end of the battle of the Somme and after; St. Andre again—the spring offensive; Prepa- 
rations for the summer offensive; The summer offensive; The second summer offensive; St. 
oan -peaealiana Andre; The independent air force; The French counter-offensive and 

ter; Index. 


Reviewed by O. WESTOVER 
This book is a chronological statement of the author’s contacts, obser- 
vations and experiences while serving successively during the World War 
in the capacity of interpreter and staff specialist for Generals (Sir David) 
Henderson and Trenchard of the British Royal Flying Corps. The author 
kept a diary during his term of war service, and most of this book contains 
references to or quotes extracts from the diary. 

a diary of events, the book is quite interesting. The author’s 
observations often reflect a keen sense of humor, thus breaking the monotony 
of reading such a record. Moreover, while reading, it is interesting to con- 
jecture the author’s mental make-up as reflected in the extremely odd 
entries he had recorded in his diary. It is quite apparent that the author’s 
first year of service produced little of military value to record. As he be- 
came more familiar with the problems of the Royal Flying Corps, his obser- 
vations increased in military value. Dating from the summer of 1916 
his diary contains much of interest in connection with the development of 
an offensive air policy, the German reaction thereto and the final develop- 
ment of an Independent Air Force. Quotations from official memoranda 
with reference to the necessity for an offensive air policy (pages 178-183, 
inclusive) and a review of the principles of fighting adopted by the Royal 
Flying Corps after the battle of the Somme (pages 243-247, inclusive) are 
of —. value in research on military aviation. 

his book is of value to anyone interested in the post-war problems 
and ideas of military aviation, particularly in England. 


Mayer, Emile.—Autour de la guerre actuelle. Essai de psychologie 
militaire. {About the real war. waned on military psychology. 
CONTENTS: Avertissement. L’initiation a l’art militaire; Les conditions nouvelles de 


la guerre; Offensive et défensive; La forme de la guerre moderne; L’épreuve des faits; En 
vue de l’avenir; Appendice. 
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Reviewed by R. C. SMITH 


This book was written in 1916 by Colonel Mayer. Evidently some of 
the ideas expressed were not in harmony with official views because many 
paragraphs and some whole pages were deleted by the censor. 

The author was a classmate of Foch at the Ecole Polytechnique and 
remained in active service until he retired in 1899. He has been an ad- 
vanced thinker on military subjects throughout his long career. He is 
highly rated by Cru in his book Temoins. 

The present volume as stated by the author in his preface is a 
rather loosely written series of reflections on subjects suggested by the war. 

The first chapter discusses the education in military art received by 
the author, by Foch and others of their contemporaries. He scores it 
severely as being out of touch with reality: 

“Not a word was devoted to the American Civil War which was particularly 
fertile in lessons and informative; thorough knowledge of it should have prepa 
us for the events that we are now witnessing because it showed us the use of trenches, 


the stabilization of fronts, victory gained through attrition, the crushing of the 
side which had the less military strength.” 


_. The author makes some observations on the value of the study of 
military history: 
“It is by meditating on past campaigns, by maieeions tio elements by which the 
victory has been won on ee A occasions, that the student has some chance of develop- 
ing that correct judgement which will enable him to penetrate the secrets of tactics and 


strategy of the past. And as to the future, one must apply this correct judgement to the 
examination of the new developments that modify the conditions of war.” 


The use of smokeless powder, the increased range and rate of fire of 
new weapons have brought about the comparative emptiness of modern 
battlefields. However, other less material factors have had an influence 
too: the modern use of citizen armies and the greater age of combatants. 
In earlier times the soldiers were mercenaries and younger men. The 
soldiers of greater maturity are influenced by other sentiments than those 
who have less experience and perhaps less of a stake in life. 

The development of French doctrine is followed from the rather 
timorous defensive attitude that followed the defeat in the War of 1870, 
to the doctrine of the vigorous offensive that was in favor in 1914. 

Passing to a discussion of the object in war, the author says that 
von Kluck was imbued with the principle that called for the defeat of 
the enemy’s armed force. If he had marched directly on Paris and threatened 
bombard it, he might have caused the capitulation of France before the 
first battle of the Marne. 

“The object of war is an advantageous peace. There is no rule that such a 
result must be gained by armed force alone.” 
“Initiative consists often in violating principles, in avoiding a task; it consists 


not of following formulas but of looking for the best solution and not accepting 
the most orthodox solution.” 


The book is of interest to the student of military psychology. 


Unter dem Stahihelm. Einzelschriften aus dem Weltkriege. Band 
1: Sternenbanner gegen Schwarz-weisz-rot. [Under the steel 
helmet. World War monographs. Vol I: Stars and stripes 
against black-white-red. (Belleau Woods; Blanc Mont)] Berlin, 


ConTENTs: Die Kampfe um den Wald von Belleau im Juni 1918; Die Schlacht am 
Blane Mont, 2. Oktober bis 10. Oktober 1918; Anlagen. 


Reviewed by A. VOLLMER 


This book consists of two parts: the first (pp. 1 to 38) entitled The 
batiles in Belleau Woods in June 1918 (2-25 June), and the second (pp. 
39-169) entitled The battle at Blane Mont, 2 October to 10 October 1918. 
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It leads the reader into particular battles where the leaders themselves 
speak to him; he listens to the telephone conversations of the officers of 
the General Staff; accompanies the troops into the battle; reads the orders, 
the personal accounts, the letters of the participants. It purports to be 
the song of praise for the front-soldier, to honor the incomparable bravery 
of both sides. It is lightened by the personal contributions to the story, 
always of a content to support the narrative. Except for the maps which 
are not up to the standard of the text (22 small sketches concentrated on 
two sides of one sheet) it contains just what the military student desires 
in an enemy account of these American operations. 

It is believed that the book is of value both to the G-2 and G-3 Sec- 
tions of this School. 


Unter dem Stahihelm. Einzelschriften aus dem Weltkriege. Band 

2: K. (Hartmannsweiller Kopf) Das Schicksal einer Berges 

im Weltkriege. [Under the steel helmet. World War monographs. 

Vol. II: H.K. (Hartmannsweiler =) The fate of a hill in the 

CONTENTS: Im Dunkel der Vergessenheit; Der Berg ermacht; Der Sturm auf die Ring* 
burg der Alpenjager; Der erste Blitzstrahl; Der Gewittersturm; Verrollender Donner; Den 
Steilhand hinauf; Der Sturm am 25. April 1915; Verebbende Kampfe; Der 9. September 
1915; Der 15. Oktober 1915; Der H. K. Verloren!; Reserven heran'; Der Gegensturm am 22. 
Dezember 1915; Gegen Adierhorst und Rehfelsen; Der Sturm gegen Hirzstein (8. Januar 
1916); Der H. K. jetzt “ruhige front’ ; Verklingende Kimpfe (D ber 1917—Sep 


1918); Das Ende. 
Reviewed by A. VOLLMER 

This is a recital of the events which occurred during the World War 
in one narrow sector of the front, that comprised this “Mount of Destiny” 
(Hartmannsweiler Kopf) in the Vosges Mountains. The native tendency 
of the German to the romantic, as exemplified by the author in his person- 
ification of the hill and his casting of a portentous aura about it, is perhaps 
to be pardoned when one realizes the constant struggles that went on here 
and their cost in human lives. Viewed from this aspect the inspired tone 
seems natural and justified. Furthermore the use of the present tense 
throughout rescues it from all heaviness and makes for a lively realism. 

The hill and its history, as portrayed from the times before the World 
War until the Armistice, is all that unifies the book. There is thus no other 
aspect involved which might be of value for the military historian or 
strategist; no specific operation, offensive, or campaign treated as such 
as a whole. Nor is the type of combat here necessitated—mountain war- 
fare—dealt with in a manner of value in the study of special operations. 
This is not to say that a locality monograph, if one may name this so, is 
not justified in this instance; there could be no greater justification than 
the heroic conduct on both sides which this place witnessed. So while 
the book is of interest to the general reader of military literature, and as 
fascinating as a novel in content and style, as well as being of special in- 
terest to all participants in the numerous conflicts which raged here, it 
goes no farther than that. 

The book has the same detailed and specific time and place treatment 
as its predecessor in this series (Vol. I ‘‘Under the Steel Helmet”’ series of 
World War monographs) and does not fall below the high standard set 
therein. Again, however, the maps are inadequate. 


Francois, General Hermann von.—Tannenberg, the Cannae of the 
... Werld War. (Translation from the German). 1926. 


Reviewed by H. F. NICHOLS 


General von Francois commanded the German I Army Corps of the 
German East Army under von Prittwitz during the 1914 campaigns in 
in East Prussia. When, after the battle of Gumbinnen, 19-20 August, 
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von Prittwitz was replaced by General von Hindenburg as commander- 
in-chief of the eastern army, with Ludendorff as chief of staff, von Francois 
remained in command of the I Army Corps and fought through the Battle 
of Tannenburg. His account of the battle should, therefore, be read with 
interest and with a considerable belief in its authenticity. 

This English translation from the German is without maps, but by 
following the German maps in the original a fairly clear picture of the 
campaign is obtained. 

General von Francois gives a distinctly German point of view but, 
nevertheless, his narrative is clear, very complete, and probably, in most 
details, correct. In a great battle lasting six days, in which two large 
Russian armies were crushingly defeated, and one of them practically 
annihilated, a true perspective can be obtained only by the study of the 
accounts of various actors in the drama. It is unfortunate that there are 
not available official Russian accounts to complete the picture. 


Campaign of the British Army in Mesopotamia 1914-1918. A 
general outline of the campaign from its inception to General 
Maude’s accession to command; a more detailed study of the 
campaign from General Maude’s accession to command to 30th 
April, 1917; a general study of the period from May, 1917, to 11th 
November, 1918 illustrating the principles of war. London, 


CONTENTS: Publishers’ note; Introduction; A summary of events; Illustrations of 
the principles of war; Bibliography; Index; Maps. 


Reviewed by T. H. REES 


In a note at the beginning of the book, the publishers, Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd., of London, “present this work as an introduction to their 
Military Postal Courses, on which officers may rely for help in all exam- 
inations which they will be required to pass, from their entrance to the 
Army, through promotion, to the Staff College. These courses are the 
result of much thought and consideration by experienced military instruc- 
tors, and consequently the requirements of officers of all ranks will be 
adequately met. Similarly, the work on this campaign has been carried 
out with scrupulous care and accuracy.” 

In an introduction the author sketches the whole course of the cam- 
paign. He next gives a short but detailed summary of events, in diary 
form, making special reference to General Maude’s operations. In the 
final chapter, certain actions and operations, which particularly illustrate 
the principles of war, are fully discussed and described. 

The only criticism of the book is that it is divided into only two chap- 
ters. This lack of subdivisions makes ready reference to some particular 
phase of the campaign rather difficult. 

On the whole, the book gives an excellent account of the Mesopotamian 
Campaign. It describes the military operations, the difficulties of supply, 
and the hardships endured, and gives numerous, well-chosen illustrations 
of compliance, or lack thereof, with the principles of war. 

It should be of great value to all sections of this School. 


Wilson, Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold T.—Loyalties; Mesopotamia, 1914-1917. 
A personal and historical record. London, 1930............ M 9403-J.56-M 


ConTENTs: Preface; Prologue; The occupation of Basra; The occupation of Qurna and 
the Battle of She’aiba; Operations in Khuzistan and the occupation of ’Amara; The occupa- 
tion of Nasiriya; The beginning of the administration of the Basra Wilayat; The first advance 
on Baghdad; The siege and fall of Kut-Al-Amara; A visit to India, and the attempts to relieve 
Kut; Vae victis. The fate of the prisoners; 1916; The Mesopotamia Commission; Reorgan- 
ization at the base and on the lines of communication; The second advance on Baghdad; 
The capture of Baghdad and subsequent operations; The extension of British influence in 
the Baghdad Wilayat from the capture of Baghdad till the death of General Maude; The 
Basra Wilayat in 1917; Appendices. 
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Reviewed by O. WESTOVER 


An interesting and comprehensive account of the political situation, 
political developments, and the British military operations in Mesopotamia 
from the outbreak of the World War to the death of General Maude. 

The prologue covers the political situation as it existed in Mesopotamia 
in 1914. The subsequent chapters deal mainly with the British operations 
along the Tigris River and cover in considerable detail the conflicting 
political and military policies; the difficulties encountered in military 
operations, particularly with regard to supply and evacuation; the events 
contributing to General Townshend’s surrender of Kut-Al-Amara; the 
cruelty of the Turks to the prisoners and the subsequent investigation 
thereof by the Mesopotamia Commission; the reorganization of the military 
effort, and the success attending the British forces under General Maude; 
and, throughout, the responsibilities, difficulties and manner of discharge 
of the civil administration of that territory. The book is authoritative 
and well illustrated with photographs of the leading civil and military per- 
sonalities involved. The author was himself one of the prominent poli- 
tical agents involved both in the civil administration and military cam- 
paigns during that period, and was for a time the acting civil commissioner 
of Mesopotamia. Aside from his personal observations, he has substan- 
tiated his record with innumerable quotations and references to an exten- 
sive bibliography. Although four general maps are appended, the book 
is lacking in detailed maps which would clarify the description of military 
operations. 

The book contains much of value to the military student of the Meso- 
potamia campaigns. It places the searchlight of criticism on the lack 
of proper organization and preparation, and on the many tactical errors 
involved in the early British military operations in Mesopotamia. The 
military reader will find parts of the book difficult to read, due to the lack 
of maps and the author’s digressions on associated political events during 
the course of chronological narratives of military operations. 

The book should be of interest and value to every section in this school. 


Gedye, G.E.R.—The revolver republic. France’s bid for the Rhine. 


CONTENTS: The arms stand still; An abortive plot; Twisting a treaty; Zero; Clinched; 
“In the name of security”; War in peace; “Red Sunday”; Finishing touches to a plot; De- 
nouement; Government by desperados; “As you were” in Aix; ‘ ‘Speak, hands, for me”; Puri- 
fication by fire; Liquidation; List of illustrations. 


Reviewed by P. J. HURLEY 

This book is a narrative of the attempts of France, beginning at the 
time of the Armistice, to render Germany impotent as a great power and 
to establish a Rhineland Republic as a buffer state between France and 
Germany. The author states that during the period of Allied occupation 
these French schemes were held in check and eventually openly opposed 
by the American and English forces of occupation. 

That, beginning with the occupation of the Rhineland in 1918, the 
Allied forces and particularly France, did everything possible to kill the 
rising republican spirit in Germany. In the Rhineland no self-respecting 
German ever had any desire to establish a separate state and that all 
such attempts were made by irresponsible individuals and thugs imported 
and paid by France. 

The “Rhineland Agreement,” the charter of the occupation was never 
followed by France in spirit and seldom in letter. The “Rhineland High 
Commission” of four civilians representing Belgium, France, Great Britan 
and the United States never functioned as such. This commission had 
hundreds on its staff, all soldiers, and it functioned as a military commission. 
Moreoever, the military high command of the armies of occupation had 
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little regard for the four civilian gentlemen in silk hats representing the 
commission. 

The articles of the Treaty of Versailles were interpreted to suit French 
imperialistic policies and the invasion of the Ruhr was on a technicality, 
the ultimate purpose of which was to further the establishment of a Rhine- 
land Republic separated from Germany and under the protection of France 
and Belgium. This French policy was abandoned due to German oppo- 
sition and the moral support of England and eventually Belgium. With 
the change in French policy the withdrawal of the French forces of occu- 
pation followed in due time as there was then no reason for them to remain 
in Germany. The author concludes that the present political situation in 
Germany and the rise of the Fascists is a logical outcome of the policy 
pursued by France toward Germany since November 11, 1918. 

The author, G.E.R. Gedye, was an officer of the Intelligence Section 
of General Headquarters, British Army of the Rhine. He was subsequently 
a member of the Rhineland High Commission and resigned to become 
Special Correspondent in the Rhineland of the London Times and the 
Daily Mail. 


Ellsberg, Commander Edward.—Pig Boats. 1931... M 9403-L2-C5.73 


Reviewed by H. THOMPSON 

This book—whose title means ‘‘submarines’”—follows in point of 
time and of interest Commander Ellsberg’s first book On the Bottom. 

Unlike that excellent book (and best seller) which was based upon 
the actual salvaging of one of our submarines off Black Island several years 
ago, of which work the author was actively in charge, Pigboats is fiction, 
but fiction of an interesting kind. 

The story begins with Lieutenant Knowlton, U.S.N., commander of 
the C-3 submarine, of the Manila flotilla “recovering” from a shore party 
(December 1914) in which Lieutenant Erhardt, Imperial German Navy, 
interned in Manila, on the German raider Cormoran figures as his protagonist. 
Too late, and with returning senses, he finds his own uniform gone, a 
perfectly good German one, Erhardt’s in its place, and he recalls that the 
C-3 was to go out that morning for submerged flotilla maneuvers. A 
newspaper announcement recalls him “‘C-3, lost in fifty fathoms, Lieutenant 
Knowlton, first on the list.” Erhardt had bilked him. 

With the court finding later, that the loss of the C-3 was due to the 
negligence of her C.O., and officially listed as dead, Knowlton disappears, 
shanghaied on the water front. During the next two years, he knocks 
about before the mast on tramps, as Tom Knowles, finally landing a job 
as a riveter at the Fore River yard early in 1917. The old hate against 
Erhardt remains, who had escaped and now has the U-38. 

With America in the War—Knowles, neé Knowlton, enlists in the Navy 
and May of 1917 finds him on the destroyer Walton, a rated quartermaster. 
Weary patrolling off Queenstown is livened up by an encounter with the 
U-38, in which the Walton, with her forecastle and forward compartment 
carried away by torpedo impact from the sub, barely manages to get to 
Queenstown, by backing, stern-first to that port. This inspirational 
thought of Knowles, brings him his Chief Petty Officer’s rate. 

A shift to the U.S.S. L-20, submarine, with an observation mission 
off Helgoland, under an incompetent C.O. leads to the next phase. A 
crash dive following the sub’s successful attack against a German cruiser 
squadron, leads to a hide-and-seek game by German destroyers, during 
which the sub’s commander orders the adjusting tank pumped instead 
of blowing it, despite Knowles’ protest, with the result that a searching 
enemy depth tumbles the craft to 350 feet, the bottom. From this point there 
is an epic although kaleidoscopic scene; the commander pulls a ‘‘bone”’ 
order, the crew refuse, there is an attempt at murder, a suicide takes place, 
chlorine gas fumes kill part of the crew and in the resulting chaos, Knowles 
assumes command. His various attempts to make the surface are most 
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exciting, success finally comes, the L-20, makes the surface and limps into 
port, rewards following including a reserve Lieutenant’s commission for 
Knowles. 

Knowles’ new scheme, with the L-20 accompanying a specially pre- 
pared tramp steamer as bait, carries the story into the final phase, which 
is of course the quest of the U-38. The plan is successful, the first U-boat 
encountered, the U-19 is successfully torpedoed. The search for the U-38 
is finally successful, an exciting fight, with one tragic phase, takes place, 
U-38 and her commander Erhardt are taken in, Knowles is rehabilitated 
and all ends well. ; 

To the landsman, there is a mystifying array of main propelling motors, 
torpedo air compressors, countless controls, bilge pumps, ete., but the 
treatment is interestingly presented for general reading. A sketch, in 
section, of an L-type submarine would be of considerable assistance. 


Gibson, R.H. & Prendergast, Maurice—The German submarine 
war, 1914-1918. London, 1931.00. 9403-L7-C2D 
CONTENTS: Foreword, by Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe; Author’s acknowledgment; 
List of illustrations. An arm new to naval warfare; Trial and error— the first war on shipping 
(February-September 1915); The Mediterranean— Sowing the seed (1915); The war of limita- 
tions and the respite (January-May 1916); Thesubmarine as a military weapon (May-September 
1916); Cruiser war resumed (October 1916-February 1917); The Mediterranean—reaping 
the whirlwind (1916); The crisis (February-April 1917); The struggle for mastery (May- 
September 1917); The Penumbra of eclipse (September-December 1917); The Mediterranean 
harvest (1917); The Mediterranean freed (January-November 1918); Downfall and not world 
power (January-November 1918); Surrender; Appendix; Index. 


Reviewed by E. P. KING 
This is a British history of the use by Germany and Austria of sub- 
marines during the World War and the measures taken by the Allies, 
particularly the British, to combat this instrument of naval warfare. It 
is laboriously compiled, well written and fully indexed and should prove 
useful to anyone interested in investigating any phase of World War sub- 
marine warfare. It would appear from the text and from the authorities 
cited, that the authors have made a sincere effort to be accurate. The 
great number of events and the rapidity of narration make the book one 

which will not be enjoyed by the general reader. 


Blackham, Colonel Robert J.—Secalpel, sword and stretcher. Forty 
years of work and play. London, 1931... M 942-B92 (BL) 
: CONTENTS: Preface; Illustrations; Pestles and peasants in ulster; Physic and politics 
in Dublin; When Lister lived; The service of the sword; The “Shiney”; The Happy Valley 
and lonely Ladakh; The call of the stretcher; Work and play on the Afghan Border; An Ambas- 
sador of St. John; Capitals and kingdoms of Indian Princes; When the King rode to Delhi; 
With the little tin gods; The White Cross and the Red; From Simla to the Somme; Wipers; 


The battle in the mud; Sunshine, snow—and a few shells; Grey waves, khaki rocks and blue 
skies; Gloom; The horrors of peace; Index. 


Reviewed by R. C. MCDONALD 

This book is the autobiography of a distinguished officer of the British 
Royal Army Medical Corps. He portrays his life from the time he became 
an apprentice student of medicine in Ireland in 1883, until the post-war 
period. The author’s life was devoted to the study and practice of medicine 
as student, civil practitioner and officer of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the trials and tribulations 
of securing a medical education in Ireland in the eighties. This part of 
the story is interspersed with many interesting bits of narrative and de- 
scription showing the state of medical progress during the period. Enough 
is written of Irish politics and religion to indicate the strong feeling existing 
between the various factions. 

The remainder of the book deals almost entirely with the service of 
the author in the Royal Army Medical Corps which he entered in 1895. 
His most interesting army service prior to the World War was in India. 
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The story gives an excellent picture of political and social as well as military 
phases of life in India. 

During the World War the author saw service in France as the surgeon, 
first of a division and later of a corps. His experiences at Ypres and on 
the Somme were very thrilling and are well told. In the winter of 1917-18 
the author served with British troops in Italy. An excellent description 
of this rather pleasant period of | service is recorded in his chapter on “Sun- 
shine, snow—and a few shells.”” In May 1918, the author returned from 
Italy to France where he served as Surgeon (D.D.M.S.) of the Ninth Army 
Corps until about the middle of October. The author’s service during this 
period was particularly interesting, and his description of his medical service 
in active operations is well written. 

In the fall of 1918 the author sailed with a British force for Archangel, 
Russia. His service there is well described in the chapter entitled “Gloom.” 

“The Horrors of Peace’’ which are very well described in the last 
chapter, indicate that the trials and tribulations of the officers of the Royal 
Army were not ended with the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Kearsey, Lt.-Col. A—Marlborough and his campaigns 1702-1709. 
With the battles described in conjunction with Field Service 
Regulations, Vol. II, by the kind —* of the Controller 
of H.M. Stationery Office. London, 1929... ..M 942-B92 (MA) 
ConTENTs: Introduction. Diary of events: 1650-1701; 1702; 1703; 1704; 1705; 1706; 


1707; 1708; 1709. Battles described in conjunction with F.S y Vol. II: Blenheim; Ramillies; 
Oudenarde; Malplaquet. Index; Appendix. 


Reviewed by C. R. EISENSCHMIDT 


This book is a brief account of the Duke of Marlborough and his 

campaigns with deductions and comments on the four principal battles 
of these campaigns. Its purpose, as set forth by the author, is to present 
the main points of these battles in complete and concise form for those 
who have not time for extensive research. The book is based on reliable 
sources. 
In this book the author first gives a brief history of the life of the 
Duke of Marlborough from 1650-1701. Next, he considers each year from 
1702 to 1709, both inclusive, separately, giving first a general summary 
of events for the year and then particular dates in which the more important 
events of the year are given by day. Finally, he comments on the four 
principal battles of the campaigns: Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet; basing his comments on pertinent extracts from the British 
Field Service Regulations. This arrangement causes considerable repe- 
tition without clarifying or emphasizing to any great extent the subject. 
The maps furnished are of such small scale that the following of the oper- 
ation being described is difficult. 

The comments on the principal battles are interesting, illustrating 
the compliance with and the violation of the principles enunciated in the 
present British Field Service Regulations. As brought out by these com- 
ments, Marlborough’s successes were attained, largely, by his ability to 
select the weak points in the enemy’s dispositions and then concentrating 
superior numbers at the decisive point. Having made his plan on the 
best information obtainable after personal reconnaissance he carried his 
plan through with great resolution. 


Yeats-Brown, Francis—The lives of a Bengal lancer. 1930... 


CONTENTS: New Year's Eve, 1905; Durbar and a dog fight; Masheen of the mirrored 
thumbs; The Delhi road; The King Cobra and the Herald of the Star; Polo; Pig-sticking; 
Men and mud turtles; Benares; Death of the devil; Beauty and boredom; In the air; The 
long descent of wasted days; Christmas, 1918; The end of sport and soldiering; The festival 
: the wes goddess; Juggernaut, Lord of the world; The temple of the undistracted mind; 

ppendix. 
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Reviewed by R. B. WOODRUFF 

The author of this book was for many years an officer of an Indian 
cavalry regiment of the British army. The book is a description of some 
of his experiences. There is every reason to think that the material con- 
tained is true so far as historical statements are concerned. 

Yeats-Brown early in his service became interested in Hindu religion 
and philosophy. Later he appears to have become something of a fanatic 
on the subject. Great sections of his story are devoted to discussion of 
his efforts to find out the details of this religion. The chapters pertaining 
to this discussion are very dry reading. 

The document is enlivened at odd times by tales of Indian polo and 
pig-sticking. Speaking generally it is of but little value historically except 
the part telling of Yeats-Brown’s experiences as one of the first airplane 
observers with the British Army in Mesopotamia. 


Goldsmith, Margaret.—Zeppelin: a biography. 1931.M 943-B92 (ZE) 


CONTENTS: Illustrations; 1838-1857; 1857-1863; 1864-1867; 1867-1872; 1872-1899; 1899- 
1902; 1902-1907; 1908; 1908-1913; 1914-1917; 1917; Appendix; Bibliography; Index. 


Reviewed by W. C. McCHoRD 


A review of the work states that it is the first account of Zeppelin’s 
life which has been published in English. The author, Margaret Gold- 
smith, does not appear to be well known. Biographies of Frederick the 
Great and Hindenburg and four novels are listed as her other works. 

The subject is handled very much as it would be in a newspaper article . 
intended for popular consumption; no references are given in the text. The 
book gives the chronological period covered by each chapter. The main 
text includes some historical facts and dates. Incidents are related and 
quotations of varying value as to fact are given but the work consists 
principally of more or less romantic opinions of the author attempting 
to picture Count Zeppelin’s family origin, childhood, education, military 
career and his vision, perseverance, disappointments and final success in 
designing and producing an airship. 

Among the facts brought oy are his failure, at first, to secure any 
support from the German government, his disappointments, his unswerving 
confidence in his plan, his energy, other personal traits, his appeal to and 
success in securing popular support for his plan, the change in atitude 
by the government, especially the German Kaiser, and Zeppelin’s final 
triumphs. 

The Appendix discusses the future for airships and gives some facts 
relative to the R101, a British airship which met with disaster. The bibli- 
ography on page 273 of the book lists fifteen publications from which the 
author probably secured her information and from which her work is 
evidently a rehash. The index is fairly comprehensive and affords a source 
from which some data may be obtained relative to the development and 
early operations of airships. 


= Spenser.—The rise of General Bonaparte. England, 
CONTENTS: Preface; Note on the maps; List of maps; Apprenticeship; Toulon; The 
origin of the war with Sardinia; 1792—-Conquest of Savoy and Nice; 1793—French repulses; 
Bonaparte, at the head-quarters of the army of Italy, drafts the plan for the expedition to 
Oneglia, the capture of Saorgio and of the Col di Tenda; Bonaparte’s second plan; Bonaparte 
sent to Toulon; The battle of Loano; The army of Italy in the winter of 1795-6; Bonaparte’s 
reparations; Beaulieu and the affair of Voltri; Montenotte; Battle of Millesimo (Cosseria) ; 

he armistice of Cherasco; Lodi; Retrospect; Appendices; Index. 


Reviewed by P. MENOHER 


This volume is the third of a trilogy, of which the first or prelude is 
Defense of Piedmont 1742-1748 and the second treats of the French Army 
before Napoleon. The object of this volume is to show how Napoleon 
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learned the profession of arms. It covers in detail his early military study 
and training to include the campaign ending with the battle of Lodi. 

The author shows Napoleon in his First Italian campaign, closely 
following lines traced by his predecessors. The plan for the capture of 
Oneglia has all the marks of familiarity with Bourcet’s Principes de la 
guerre de Montages, 1775. The latter part of the campaign closely follows 
Pezay’s account of the campaign of Maillebois’, Histoire des campagnes 
de M. le maréchal de Maillebois en Italie pendant les armées 1745 et 1746. 

An excellent, accurate, and readable account of Napoleon’s military 
activities to include the battle of Lodi. 


MacMunn, Lt.-Gen. Sir George.—Gustavus Adolphus: the northern 
heartisene. London, 1930... M 9485-B92 (GU) 


CONTENTS: Note on the bibliography of Gustavus Adolphus; The rise of Sweden: 
The sixteenth century in Northern Europe; Sweden and the early days of Gustavus Adolphus; 
Sweden under Gustavus; The early days of the Thirty Years War; The years of the Polish 
wars; Gustavus becomes the Protestant champion. The Swedish period in Germany: The 
commencement of the “‘Swedish Period’; The Swedish advance into Germany; The strategic 
position on the Elbe; The famous battle of Leipsig or Breitenfeld; After victorious spring 
campaign, 1632; Gustavus and Wallenstein face to face; The sacrifice of Lutzen. 


Reviewed by F. M. BARROWS 

This book is very interesting to a student of military or political 
history and in this case the two are so entwined as to make them practically 
one, since the king is the foremost actor in each. 

The book is not merely a story of the life of Gustavus Adolphus, but 
gives a very good account of the Holy Roman Empire and its influence 
upon Gustavus Adolphus, and the author, by giving the main historical 
events leading up to time “The Northern Hurricane” took the center 
of the stage, has laid the scenery so effectively that the reader has an 
excellent background for the remainder of the book. 

This book has no notes of any kind, nor references to sources. It 
has but one map (strategical) and two graphic illustrations, one of the 
battle of Leipzig (or Breitenfeld), and the other of the battle of Lutzen. 

The book is recommended to any student of military history and is 
well worth reading. 


Winton, George B.—Mexico past and present. 1928... M 972-A 


CONTENTs: The country and people; Spain in Mexico; The Colony becomes independent; 
Moving toward self-government; From Juarez to Diaz; Diaz and his administration; The 
Madero Revolution; Carranza; Obregon; The church problem and the land problem; The 
constitution of 1917; The Calles administration—Mexico and the United States. 


Reviewed by F. BARROWS 

This book was written not as a history but more as an interpretation 
of Mexico and Mexicans. It is as the author states ‘““The running story 
of the nation’s life.” The author feels that little is known by us of Mexico 
and Mexicans and this book is written to help remedy this ignorance. 

There are no maps or pictures of any kind in the book. It starts with 
a description of the topography and the early peoples of Mexico, next deals 
with Spain in Mexico, and then takes Mexico through its self-government. 

The book is well written but the author, had he meant to write history 
alone, would have treated it other than he did and would have made the 
documentation more careful and extended. 

For a study of battles and campaigns in Mexico, the book has no 
value, as for example the war between Mexico and the United States is 
passed over in less than one-half page. 

For the G-2 Section of this School and particularly the G-2 Section 
of the War Department, this book is of considerable value. 


Waxman, Percy.—The Black Napoleon. The story of Toussain 


CONTENTs: Author’s note; Illustrations; Bibliography. 
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Reviewed by H. F. NICHOLS 


“Toussaint Louverture, the most remarkable military leader the black 
race has ever produced and one of the most extraordinary men of all time, 
white or black,” lived in slavery for almost fifty years. Born in Haiti 
about 1743, of full blooded African parents, there was not a drop of white 
blood in his veins. With infinite patience he learned to read, write, and 
draw. His schooling was crude but he possessed “‘an original, alert mind, 
keen judgment, and phenomenal memory.” 

Coincident with the French Revolution, there arose in Haiti a fervent 
desire for freedom on the part of the blacks. The failure of France to 
definitely proclaim this status led, in 1791, to a black rebellion and years 
of horror in Haiti. By 1800, Louverture was in complete control of French 
Haiti, and it was then, with “‘supreme patience and tact tempered with 
discretion, deference with firmness, and subtlety with courtesy,” that he 
began to reconstruct and develop war-torn Haiti. He established a re- 
markably mild but effective military government, coaxed the plantation 
owners to return, and prevailed on his black people to work. Peace and 
prosperity became established, and the old social life began to reappear. 

“In 1801, Toussaint Louverture was master of the whole island. His 
will was law.’”’ Throughout the colony there was peace. Living was 
cheap but every one worked. Toussaint was at the height of his power. 
He appointed to positions the most capable and honest men, white, black, 
or mulatto. He reorganized the public service, built roads and bridges, 
developed the schools, and plunged into every kind of activity that was 
for the colony’s benefit. In that year was drawn up a constitution, which 
was sent to France for the approval of the First Consul. 

To Napoleon, the document, fair and reasonable as it was, was a 
flaming insult. 

Bonaparte, in 1802, sent Leclerc with veteran French troops to 
“conquer” Haiti. Against the finest white troops of that age, Louverture 
fought a marvelous campaign, and finally made peace with Leclerc. Napoleon 
was incensed at the treaty which left freedom to the blacks. Leclerc, 
after many vain efforts to trap Louverture in a treasonable act, finally 
had him treacherously seized and sent to France. 

The friendless black man was placed in solitary confinement in Fort 
de Joux. Broken by sorrow, chilled in his — cell on a snowy mountain 
far from his tropical climate, poorly fed, and lacking any decent medical 
eare, Toussaint Louverture died April 7, 1803. 

hus, Waxman’s story of a very remarkable man. The military side 
of Toussaint Louverture’s career is treated in too general a manner to 
give to the book any particular military value aside from its appreciation 
of Bos rather abstract elements of morale, courage, patience, and black 
nobility. 
Jordon, Donaldson & Pratt, Edwin J.—Europe and the American 


ConTENTs: Introduction. England—Secession and the outbreak of war; England as 
a neutral: The Trent affair; The gentlemen and the masses: The keynote of British opinion; 
Personal influences; The dangerous year: 1862; Slavery, emancipation, and the reaction to 
the north; Propaganda and the failure of Confederate efforts in 1863. The Continent—The 
Continent and the war; Napoleon III and the Confederacy; French public opinion of the 
Civil War; Spanish opinion of the Civil War; Conclusion. Bibliography; Index. 


Reviewed by A. G. STRONG 

The prospective reader will find in this book an excellent study which 
clearly discloses national ~— and also those of many prominent Euro- 
peans concerning our Civil War. 

England was not favorable to slavery but on the other hand was 
inclined to favor the southern gentleman as compared to the bellicose 
northerner, as he was generally looked upon. 

As usual, English trade was a dominating influence. What of the cotton 
question? Will the northern blockade of southern ports demand a breaking 
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of the blockade to keep Great Britain’s cotton industries working or will 
it result in developing the growth of cotton in Indian to the lasting benefit 
of England? Will the idea of American democracy overrun England to 
the detriment of the latter? These were live issues. 

In the case of France the overpowering opinion was always influenced 
by the underthought of ‘“‘What is England’s point of view on the question.”” 
France generally believed that the moral issue of slavery outweighed the 
southern claims to heroism. 

Spain in turn would, prior to late in 1862, have followed the lead of 
France in recognition of the South. 

Lincoln’s emancipation policy announced early in 1863 proved a 
valuable aid for the Union cause. 

That “without success in war, diplomacy is bankrupt”’ is most evident 
from this study of public opinion as the war progressed. 

The subject matter of this book is authentic and is of value to the 
G-2 Section. 


Kearsey, Lieutenant-Colonel A.—A study of the strategy and tactics 

of the Shenandoah Valley campaign, 1861-1862. With six 

maps illustrating the principles of war. Battles described. London, 
CONTENTS: General summary; A study of the strategy and tactics of the Shenandoah 


Valley campaign to June 17th, 1862; Principles of war illustrated; Comments on battles; 
Index; Maps. 


Reviewed by R. WELSHMER 


A concise study of General Stonewall Jackson’s Valley campaign 
illustrating the principles of war. The study is based upon extensive read- 
ing and is presented in a form which permits the reader readily to follow 
the author’s line of thought, and visualize the 1861-1862 campaigns in 
the entire Virginia Theater. 

Chapter I contains excellent discussions of: Reasons for the war; 
Plans of campaign; Mobility and training; Policy and strategy; Geography; 
and leadership and civilian interference. 

Chapter II contains a concise diary of events for the years 1860, 1861, 
1862 with the author’s pertinent comments on the various actions in those 
years. 
Chapter III contains interesting comments of the principles of war 
illustrated in the various actions and movements of both Confederate 
and Federal forces. The discussions are specific and well coordinated. 

Chapter IV contains concise comments on the battles of Bull Run, 
McDowell, Winchester, Cross Keys, and Port Republic. 

This little book would be a valuable addition to any officer’s library. 
It is of particular interest to the G-2 and G-3 Sections of this School. 


GENERAL 


Villar, Emilio H.—Las republicas hispano-americanas. [The repub- 

lics of Spanish-America.] In 2 volumes. Barcelona, 1908 

CoNTENTs: Vol. I: El pais en general; Los pueblos indigenas; Las colonias espafiolas 

y la independencia; Estados Unidos de Mejico; America Central; Guatemala; El Salvador; 

| Seed mete Nicaragua; Costa-Rica; Panama. Las Grandes Antillas: Cuba; Republica Domin- 

icana; Puerto-Rico. Appendice. Vol. II: Estados Unidos de Venezuela; Colombia; Ecuador; 
Peru; Bolivia; Chile; Republica Argentina; Paraguay; Uruguay; Appendice. 


Reviewed by A. T. MCCONE 
These two volumes form a very good geography of Central and South 
America. The first volume starts with a general survey of the countries 
in general giving a brief discussion of the physical features, the flora, the 
fauna, etc. The second chapter is made up of a very brief discussion of 
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the native populations and the pre-Columbian civilization. Following this 
is 2 short history of the former Spanish colonies in America and their de- 
velopment into separate and independent republics. In Chapter V, Central 
America is discussed in some detail, country by country. Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo are discussed in Chapter VI 

In Volume II, a chapter is devoted to each of the countries of South 
America except Brazil. 

This book may be of value to military students in that it gives in 
two small books a rather complete survey of the geography, history and 
peoples of Spanish America. From the standpoint of present economic 
and military development it is quite out of date, having been published in 
1908. Since that time there have been great changes in government. Means 
of transportation and communication have been greatly expanded. 


Poincaré, Raymond.—The memoirs of Raymond Poincare. Vol. 
IV, 1915. (Translation from the French by Sir ities Arthur) 
CONTENTS: Foreword; New Year’s Day; Cardinal Amette; Differences of opinion between 
the Allies; the 1917 class; A report of the Army Committee of the Senate; New secretaries 
of state; Visit to the First Army; On the Franco-Pelgian front; Preparations for a new offensive 


in Artois and Champagne; Telegram from the Tsar; The former Khedive and his intrigues 
in Switzerland; General plan of G.Q.G.; Index. 


Reviewed by A. W. LANE 


The memoirs of the President of the French Republic for the year 
1915 are presented in diary form and relate mostly to political matters 
affecting developments in the World War. Concerning these matters the 
memoirs are rich in detail, but the full significance of M. Poincare’s notes 
and comments will probably not be apparent to anyone who is not already 
— familiar with the political events of 1915 as a result of prior 
reading. 

To the military student these memoirs will prove to be of interest 
and value because of the light thrown on the problems confronting the 
civil authorities in connection with the conduct of war. The war-time 
weakness of the parliamentary system of government and the necessity 
for strong, centralized executive powers, become apparent. The imprac- 
ticability of divorcing politics and diplomacy from purely military strategy 
is a thought suggested by the memoirs and one to which military students 
should give much consideration. The more general subject of the relation 
of the civil and military authorities in time of war is worthy of serious study, 
o for such a study M. Poincare’s memoirs furnish much material of 
value. 

Other subjects of particular interest to military students concerning 
which M. Poincare’s book contains items of value are as follows: (1) The 
difficulties and practical problems involved in the conduct of war by allied 
forces; (2) the reasons for undertaking the Salonika campaign; (3) the 
military effect of political efforts to induce neutral countries to become 
belligerents; and (4) the effect on military operation of failure to make 
adequate provision for industrial mobilization. 


Hall, Clifton R.—Andrew Johnson, military governor of T 
CONTENTS: Preface; Secession; Andrew Johnson; Inauguration of military government; 
The defense of Nashville; Repression under Rosecrans; Military and political reverses 1863; 
Progress of reorganization; The presidential campaign of 1864; Reorganization accomplished; 
A governor-of-all-work; Conclusion; Index. 


Reviewed by A. C. MCBRIDE 
This book is an account of the military governorship of Andrew Johnson 
in Tennessee during the period 1862-1865, stressing his efforts at recon- 
struction which constituted his training for the task of reconstruction 
to which he was later called as president. 
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While the book treats of both the political and military aspects of 
Johnson’s administration as military governor, from a military viewpoint 
it is of interest largely in its presentation of the difficulties encountered 
by Johnson under a system of divided military control. Johnson held 
the rank of brigadier general of Volunteers, had certain military prerogatives 
in connection with the establishment and maintenance of his government 
though not always well defined, and he functioned under the War Depart- 
ment. The military commanders operating in Tennessee from time to 
time, while independent of Johnson, were directed to cooperate with him 
and as far as practicable to assist him in his efforts to retore the state to 
the Union. This situation resulted in unsatisfactory relations between 
Johnson and the army commanders, particularly Generals Buell and Rose- 
crans. The author relates numerous incidents of conflict of authority and 
lack of cooperation, and concludes that dual military control in the situa- 
tion was impracticable. 

The last chapter contains an analysis of Johnson’s administration, 
his character and capacity for the office, and in conclusion the author 
accepts the commendatory appraisal of Johnson’s record as set forth in 
a letter to him from Secretary of War Stanton, quoted in the last paragraph. 


Milton, George Fort.—The age of hate; Andrew Johnson and the 


CONTENTS: Acknowledgment; War-time Washington; Plot and counterplot; The Na- 
tional Union Convention; The bound boy of Raleigh; The tailor-politician; “In the furnace 
of treason”; On the ticket with Lincoln; Andy makes a bad slip; President Andrew Johnson; 
The trial of Mrs. Surratt; The lull before the storm; Charles Sumner declares war; The triumph 
of Caliban; Victory at any price; A marplot in the cabinet; The swing around the circle; 
Bayonet rule by act of Congress; The first attempt at impeachment: Johnson crosses the Rubi- 
con; General Grant breaks his word; The impeachment of the President; Preparing for the 
trial; Impartial court or gee inquest?; Sound and fury; Acquitted by a single vote: Im- 
peachment’s aftermath; t months in the White House; The Tennessee epilogue; Illus- 
trations; Notes; Index. 


Reviewed by J. M. THOMPSON 


This book, well named (The Age of Hate) is an interesting story of 
the stormy times, in the history of our nation, during the closing years 
of the War of the States, and the period of reconstruction immediately 
following. 

The 675 pages of this volume depict in an interesting and instructive 
manner the political life of Andrew Johnson and the great problems that 
confronted our national leaders from 1863 to 1869. It shows the plot and 
counterplot, the political jealousies, and the methods adopted by politicians 
to gain a desired end. 

Chapters III to VI are devoted to the boyhood days of Andrew Johnson 
and his early life. 

Of Andrew Johnson as President, a German historian has written an 
estimate which soundly states the case. ‘The evidence proves him firm 
in character, and a wise man. History, an unprejudiced judge, will recog- 
nize the great merit of his work for the Union and will consign to deserved 
oblivion all evil slander. In Andrew Johnson, integrity of character paired 
with practical wisdom and honorable interest.” 


Macartney, Clarence Edward.—Lincoln and his cabinet. 1931 


ConTENTs: Authorities; Foreword—Of them he chose seven. A nation adrift; Simon 
Cameron—Lincoln and the Pennsylvania boss; Caleb Blood Smith—Lincoln and the first 
bargain; Edward Bates—Lincoln and his first choice; William Henry Seward—Lincoln and 
his prime minister; Gideon Welles—Lincoln and the Old Man of the Sea; Salmon P. Chase— 
Lincoln and the man who wanted his place; Montgomery Blair—Lincoln and his peace offer- 
ing; Edwin M. Stanton—Lincoln and the organizer of victory; Index. 
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Reviewed by H. L. TWADDLE 


_ The primary purpose of this book is to picture the true Lincoln. Of 
this the author states: 

“The true Lincoln is one of the nation’s great possessions. One of the best 
ways to hold and retain the real Lincoln, a man of like passions with us, a man of 
greatness, and also of limitations, is to see him through those intellects and noble 
— whom he called into his Cabinet to serve the Republic in the dark hour of its 
peri 


Separate chapters are devoted to each one of the members of Lincoln’s 
Cabinet. Not only is the personality of the cabinet member pictured but 
also his views of the problems confronting the President, and in many 
instances his criticisms of executive action. 

The book will be found of great value to one who is seeking to increase 
his knowledge of the political situation during the four years preceding 
Lincoln’s election to President and during his tenure of office. 

The reading is far from being dull and tiresome, as one might expect. 
It is made interesting by conversations of members of the Cabinet with the 
President and with each other, and by the characteristic stories of Lincoln 
who often chose that method of illustrating his point of view of a problem. 

Conversation which went on behind the President’s back, which he 
was not supposed to hear but often did, is introduced to show perhaps a 
cabinet member’s view of the executive, or for other.reasons. For example, 
Edwin M. Stanton, who later became Secretary of War in Lincoln’s Cab- 
inet, had this to say of Lincoln who was at the time an associate counsel 
in the McCormick Reaper case in 1854: 

“I will not associate with such a damned, gawky, long-armed ape as that! If 


I can’t have, a man who is a gentleman in appearance with me in the case, I will 
abandon it.’ 


Incidently the remark was overheard by Lincoln. Lincoln was truly 
hurt, yet it did not serve to underrate his estimate of Stanton’s ability. 
To show the change of view of Stanton after having served in Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, he had this to say as he stood with others with bowed heads in 
the room where Lincoln had just expired: 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” 


Because of its details of the political situation during the period of 
the Civil War, this book is of interest to the G-2 Section at the School. 


Akers, ee Edmond.—A history of South America. England, 
1930 


CONTENTS: Preface to third edition; Preface to first edition; Introduction; The eman- 

tion of South America; The Argentine Republic; Paraguay; Uruguay; Brazil; Chile; The 
Chilian-Peruvian War; Peru; Bolivia; Ecuador; Colombia; Venezuela; Panama; South American 
Republics and the League of Nations; Index. 


Reviewed by C. H. CORLETT 

In general military and political students tend toward European sources 
for the study of historical examples relating to problems in government. 
There is however a wealth of material provided by the histories of the 
various states in South America. Charles Edmond Akers in his history 
develops this fact by a large volume (781 pages including the index), in 
which each state is treated separately. He traces the evolution of the govern- 
ment from its struggle for independence to the present time. The many 
statesmen and military leaders are mentioned, giving the part they played 
in the evolution of the state. While the history deals principally with the 
political situation, the wars are also discussed in considerable detail. 

The book is valuable for a reference text or to a reader who is interested 
in South America. 


Williams, Mary W.—The ple and politics of Latin America. 
A history by Mary Wilhelmine Williams. 1930... 980 
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CONTENTS: Preface; The geographic setting and its influence; The aboriginal Americans; 
The making of the Hispanic peoples; The Hispanic invasion of aboriginal America; Political 
administration of the Spanish Indies; Spain’s economic administration of her colonies; The 
church in the Spanish Indies; Economic activities in the Spanish colonies; Education, learning, 
and the fine arts in the Indies; Spanish Colonial Society; Colonial development of Brazil; 
The rise and fall of Saint-Domingue; The wars for Hispanic-American independence; The 
end of Spanish rule in America; Problems of independence; Haiti; The Dominican Republic; 
Cuba; Central America; Mexico—Empire and Republic; New Granada, or Colombia, and 
Panama; Venezuela; Ecuador; Bolivia; Peru; Chile; Paraguay; Uruguay; The Argentine 
nation; Brazil—Empire and Republic; Latin-American social evolution since 1825; Literature 
and art in Hispanic America; Regional groupings and world relationships of Latin America; 
Bibliography; Index. 

Reviewed by S. C. GODFREY 

It has been said that there are two Americas,—not North and South 
America, but Anglo-Saxon and Latin America. And it might be added 
that the average Anglo-Saxon American has little real understanding of 
his Latin-American neighbor. This book contains much subject-matter 
calculated to provide the basis of such an understanding. 

The text was written by a college professor of history, primarily for 
the use of university students. As the title suggests, much attention is 
given to the people of Latin America; long chapters are devoted to the 
Mayas and other American aborigines, and to the making of the Hispanic 
peoples in Europe. 

The description of the political administration of the Spanish Indies 
gives a more favorable impression of Spanish rule than the popular con- 
ception. One is impressed by the coordinating work of the Council of the 
Indies, the system of governmental checks and balances, and various 
efforts to maintain an honest and efficient government. But Spain’s task— 
a more colossal one perhaps than that of imperial Rome—was hopelessly 
handicapped by the chronic disease of corruption, and by the fundamental 
conception that the New World was the private estate of the sovereign. 

In protecting her wealthy trade with the Indies, it is noteworthy 
that Spain was finally driven in 1543 to adopt the “fleet system,’”’—just 
as the Allies four centuries later came to adopt the convoy system as a 
protection against submarines. This continued for two centuries, with 
sailings once or twice a year. The great fleet of 30 to 90 merchant-men was 
protected by a convoy of from 8 to 16 men-of-war, under an admiral; 
the galleons were commonly arranged in crescent shape to the windward 
of the merchantmen, the quarter from which the enemy was most likely 
to appear. 

The wars for Hispanic-American independence are treated in some 
detail, and the difficult problems of the new independent states, so ill 
equipped for self-government, are considered sympathetically and—as to 
the future—somewhat hopefully. Each principal country has a chapter 
devoted to its history. Social evolution, literature and art, these are dis 
cussed at length. ' 

Latin America today is regarded as made up of nations-in-the-making,— 
which have not yet arrived but are on the way. While parts of the Americas 
are yet untouched by modern civilization, in other places the imprint of 
the industrial revolution has been strongly felt,—witness scientific ranching 
in Argentine, American motion pictures in South American cities, the air 
routes to Latin America, and so on. 

The story of the relations between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ican states is told with candor and fairness. The presence of an anti- 
Yankee distrust was evidenced, it appears, as early as 1822, in a letter re- 
garding the attitude of the United States toward recognizing the new 
Latin republics. The waxing and waning of this feeling, the effect thereon 
of Pan-American conferences, of the “taking” of Panama and other inter- 
ventions, of recent attempts to cultivate friendship and understanding,— 
it is a long story and one of particular importance to the military student. 

The above suggests the wide scope of the text, which should be of 
value to the student of the military geography of Latin America. It 
contains an excellent bibliography. 
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PART II 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CONTENTS 

Page 
Section 3—Directory to Catalog of Periodical Articles... 49 
Section 4—Catalog of Selected Periodical Articles... 
Section 5—Subject Index to Catalog of Periodical Articles... 6 
Section 6—Abstracts of Foreign-language 75 

EXPLANATION 


Part II covers the field of current periodical literature, so far as con- 
cerns this School in particular and the military profession in general, by 
cataloging and subject-indexing important articles from the periodicals 
received by the Library. Desired material having been thus located, the 
articles themselves can be read by consulting the specified periodical in 
the Library. 

Section 4 catalogs and Section 5 indexes all articles of possible interest 
contained in the military and naval periodicals received [The complete 
list of such periodicals will be found in LrIBRARY BULLETIN No. 1]. And, 
because the periodicals of this category are not covered by any other index 
agency, the articles selected therefrom comprise all those of professional 
interest, including extra-military. From the non-military periodicals 
received only such articles are included as are of military interest; for extra- 
military articles of professional concern in such periodicals, the appro- 
Nor’. index publications should be consulted [See LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Catalogo’ articles from foreign-language periodicals, in Section 4, 
have translations of the titles and concise digests of the contents. In Section 
6 there are presented, within the limitations of School facilities, more 
complete abstracts of such articles as are of particular importance. 


Directions for use 


Each periodical has an index number which identifies that particular 
magazine throughout: in the Directory (Section 3); the Catalog (Section 4); 
and the Index (Section 5). [This same index number is used on the peri- 
odical file box, in the Library reading room, which contains the issues of 
the periodical specified. 

Primarily, a perusal of the Catalog of Selected Periodical Articles 
(page 51) serves to give a quick resumé of important military articles 
that have appeared during the quarter. 


To FIND THE ARTICLES SELECTED FROM A PARTICULAR PERIODICAL OR 
GROUP OF MAGAZINES: 


Locate the desired periodical or group in the Directory (Section 3, 
page 49). This will give the page of the Catalog (Section 4) where 
will be found the desired articles. 


To FIND ARTICLES PERTAINING TO A PARTICULAR SUBJECT: 


(1) Consult the Index (page 61) under the appropriate main 
subject heading. Under this heading will be found all entries (if any) 
on that subject. The entries thereunder give only brief titles of maga- 
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zine articles to show scope. But each entry is referenced to the 
Catalog for full particulars by the Index number of the periodical 
and the serial number of the article in the periodical. 

(2) Consult the Directory (page 49) for the identifying index 
number. This will give the name of the periodical and page of the 
Catalog where will be found the article. 

(3) Turn to page of the Catalog indicated and under the periodical 
specified find the serial number of the article. This entry gives com- 
plete data of the article: Name of periodical; date; full title; author; 
and in the case of foreign-language periodicals, the translated title 
and brief digest of contents. 


EXAMPLE 
ARMIES United States 
Personnel 
Housing the army. 49:(12) 


The boldface figure, 49, is the index number of the periodical; the 
figure (12) is the serial number of the article. Referring to the Directory 
(Section 3) the index number identifies the periodical as the Quarter- 
master Review; articles from which are found on page 59 of the Cat- 
alog. Turning to that page, the index number 49, locates the periodi- 
— the — number( 12) indicates the particular article desired, 
in full detail. 
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Section 3 
DIRECTORY TO CATALOG 


of 
Periodical Articles 


EXPLANATION 
(See also Explanation—Directions for Use, page 47) 


General.—Included in this directory are only those periodicals from 
which articles have been selected during the current quarter for inclusion 
in this issue of the RCMW. 

Arrangement.—Periodicals are arranged in two categories: (1) Mili- 
tary and Naval; (2) General. Within these categories they are grouped 
a to the particular fields covered. 

An index number precedes the title of each periodical; it serves to 
identify references from the Index (Section 5) and to the Catalog (Section 4). 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PERIODICALS 


Index Selected articles, 
Number Joint Forces Page 
4—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette... 51 
6—Journal of the Royal United Service ROR TT 51 
7—Journal of the United Service Institution of India... 51 


General military 


14—Canadian Defense Quarterly 52 
17—Militar-W ochenblatt 53 
22—Revista Militar... 54 
55 
Arms and Services 
INFANTRY 
31—Infantry 56 
32—Revue d’Infanterie 56 
TANKS 
33—Royal Tank Corps Journal 57 
CAVALRY 

35—Cavalry Journ 57 
36—Cavalry ees (Great Britain) 57 

37—Revue de Cavalerie 57 
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ARTILLERY 
39—Journal of the Royal Artillery 58 
ENGINEERS 
46—Royal Engineers 58 
SIGNALS 
QUARTERMASTER 
MEDICAL 
ORDNANCE 
CHEMICAL WARFARE 
Navy and Marines 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 
Current Affairs 
62—Revista del Colegio de Ingenieros de Venezuela... 59 


Economics and Political Economy 


87—American Economic 60 
History and Geography 
96—American Historical Review... 60 
Literary and Miscellaneous 
116—Saturday Evening Post. 60 
129—New York Herald Tribune Books 60 
130—New York Times Book 60 
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Section 4 
CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


EXPLANATION 
(See also Explanation—Directions for Use, page 47) 
This section catalogs the articles selected from Library periodicals for 


the current quarter. 
(page 49). 


To locate a particular periodical, consult the Directory 
Periodicals in this Catalog are arranged in sequence of iden- 


tifying index numbers; this is similar to the order followed in the Directory. 


The several issues of each 
and the articles are serially num 


riodical are listed in chronological order 
red for the school (fiscal) year. 


1—ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


25 May 1931 
(10) ARMY MECHANIZATION AND MOTORIZATION 
POLICIES ANNOUNCED BY CHIEF OF STAFF 
(11) PLANS MADE TO ABANDON 53 Posts 
(12) Wark DEPARTMENT MOBILIZATION PLAN. 
(Statement of Chief of Staff before the War 
Policies Commission, 13 May) (To be con- 
tinued) 
4 April 1931 
(13) NEw ARMY PROMOTION BILL SENT TO Con- 
GRESS 


2—ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER 
30 May 1931 


(6) ARMY EFFICIENCY REPORTS. Colonel Wald- 
ron 


3—AMERICAN LEGION 


May 1931 
(7) WHEN Mr. BAKER MADE war. (VII) 
Palmer 
June 1931 
(8) WHEN Mr. BAKER MADE war. (VIII) 
‘almer 


4—ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE GAZETTE 
(Great Britain) 
19 March 1931 
(33) THe ARMY IN 1931 (MECHANIZATION) 
26 March 1931 
(34) Tae Arr Force In 1931 
7 May 1931 
(35) ARMY TRAINING IN 1931 
(36) GENGHIS KHAN: A.D. 
Colonel Hamilton 
14 May 1931 
(37) GENGHIS KHAN: A.D. 1162-1227. (II) 
Colonel Hamilton 


21 May 1931 


1162-1227. (I) 


(38) GeNGHIS KHAN: A.D. 1162-1227. (III) 
Colonel Hamilton 
28 May 1931 
(39) GencHis KHAN: A.D. 1162-1227. (IV) 


Colonel Hamilton 


4 June 1931 


(40) Gencuis A.D. 


1162-1227. 
Colonel Hamilton 


5—FIGHTING FORCES 


April 1931 


(10) THE BATTLE OF VIRTON. Major Burne 
(11) Unity OF CONTROL OF THE FIGHTING 
FORCES IN THE GREAT WAR. Major Dening 

(12) THE Last Act. Major Brownlow 


6—JOURNAL CF THE ROYAL UNITED SER- 
VICE INSTITUTION (Great Britain) 
May 1931 
(39) THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROYAL AIR 
Force. Squadron-Leader Slessor 
(40) GOLD MEDAL ®SSAY (MILITARY) 1930. (Lim- 
itations of mechanized forces due to supply.) 
Captain Boileau 
(41) THE DEVELOPMENT AND FUTURE OF AR- 
MOURED FIGHTING VEHICLES. Colonel Pile 
(42) ARMOURED CARS IN DESERT WARFARE. 
Squadron-Leader Godsave 


7—JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION OF INDIA (Great Britain— 
India) 
April 1931 


(17) THE DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN 
THE BRITISH ARMY DURING THE GREAT WAR. 
Captain Wimberley 

Major Mullaly 


(18) THE JAPANESE ARMY. 
11—ARMY QUARTERLY (Great Britain) 


April 1931 
(32) THE LEMBERG CAMPAIGN: AUGUST-SEPTEM- 
BER, 1914. Part I. (With maps) 


(33) MILITARY CRITICS AND THE MILITARY HIER- 
arcHy. A historical examination as to whether 
superior rank and numbers promise superior 
wisdom. Captain Liddell Hart 

(34) BRITISH LAND STRATEGY IN FOUR GREAT 
——_ 1702-1802. Part IV. Major-General 

ir 

(35) THE MOBILITY OF MECHANIZED FORCES. (I) 

(36) Tacrics—1450-1704. An introduction to 
the study of Marlborough’s campaigns. Major- 
General Fuller 

(37) GorRLICE-TARNOW: A GERMAN BREAK- 
THROUGH IN 1915. (With map) 

(38) FRANCE AND HER FRONTIERS. 
“La Couverture” 

(39) THE LAST FIVE HUNDRED YARDS. Colonel 
McClintock 

(40) A SUGGESTION FOR THE REORGANIZATION 
OF THE SENIOR DIVISION OFFICERS TRAINING 
corps. Lieutenant Sheffield 

(41) THE ROLE OF MODERN MOBILE PROTECTIVE 

FORCES. Lieutenant-Colonel Hume 
(42) THe ITALIAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT, 1915 


A critic of 


= 
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14—CANADIAN DEFENCE QUARTERLY 
a 


(Canada) 
April 1931 

(18) THE PATH TO WORLD PEACE: A UNIVERSAL 
ASSOCIATION OF NATIONS. Meighen 

(19) THE MEANING OF RECENT CONFERENCES ON 
THE REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF NAVAL 
ARMAMENTS. Commodore Hase 

(20) THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charrington 

(21) How uprpER CANADA WAS SAVED IN THE 
War OF 1812. Colonel Hunter 


14éa—INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY (War De- 


partment) 
27 March 1931 

(65) Sovier Russia: RECENT TRENDS IN RUSSIA 
AND THEIR EFFECT ON WORLD CONDITIONS 

(66) IrALy: FASCISM AS AN INTERNATIONAL IN- 
FLUENCE 

(67) NICARAGUA: PROJECTED PLAN FOR WITH- 
DRAWAL OF AMERICAN FORCES 


10 April 1931 

(68) British Empire: THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

(69) BELGIUM: BELGIAN COMMITMENTS AND THE 
EASTERN FRONTIER 

(70) GERMANY: IMPLICATIONS OF PROPOSED 
AuUSsTRO-GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION 

(71) SIAM: A MODERN MONARCH AND HIS COUNTRY 


24 April 1931 
(72) IraLy: THE ITALIAN REGIA AERONAUTICA 
(73) KING CAROL INITIATES PERSONAL RULE 
(74) Peru: OVERTHROW OF THE SANCHEZ CERRO 

REGIME 

8 May 1931 

(75) British EMPIRE: ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELA- 
10NS 


T 
(76) GERMANY: DEVELOPMENTS IN THE AUSTRO- 


GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION SITUATION 
(77) SPAIN: THE PROVISIONAL REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


22 May 1931 
(78) ITALy: ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(79) CaINA: THE NATIONAL PEOPLES CONVEN- 
TION AND RELATED EVENTS 


5 June 1931 
(80) British EMPIRE: THE MAY MEETING OF 
THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
(81) FRANCE: THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 
(82) Sovier Russia: RUSSIA AND WORLD WHEAT 


19 June 1931 
(83) ITALY: COMPARATIVE MILITARY STRENGTH 
OF FRANCE AND ITALY 
(84) JAPAN: JAPANESE ARMY REORGANIZATION 
(85) POLITICAL BCONOMICS SITUATION— 
SOME PROBLEMS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


15—DE RE BELLICA (Germany—Spanish text) 
By E. H. Almquist 
Number 6, 1930-31 


(11) CUESTIONES DE LA GUERRA AfREA. Los 
PROBLEMAS DE UNA POTENCIA ABREA MODERNA. 
[Questions on aerial warfare. The problems 
of a modern air power.}] Capitan Ritter. 

The continuation of a series commencing 
in the previous number. In this issue are 
discussed: Material and organization. Photo- 
graphs of 4 British types of planes. A com- 

rison of the active air forces of England, 
rance and Italy. 


(12) LAS DIFERENTES CLASES DE COMBATE. [The 
different kinds of combat. The pursuit.] 
Mayor Siebert 

Part 3 of a continued series includes: Object 
and nature of the pursuit; the beginning of 
the pursuit (sketch); artilleryin the pursuit 
(sketch); aviation in the pursuit (sketch); 
armored cars in the pursuit (sketch); the 
battalion in the pursuit. An_ illustrative 
problem. 

(13) SOBRE LA CONDUCCION OE UN EJERCITO EN 
TEATROS DE GUERRA HISPANOAMERICANOS. [On 
the conduct of an army in Spanish-American 
theaters of war.] General Faupel 

The first of a continued series extracted 
from a book on this subject by the author 
while Inspector General (German) of the 
Peruvian Army. This article is a discussion 
of march logistics,using the battle of Tannen- 
berg as a model. 

(14) PROBLEMAS DE LA GUERRA Quimica. La 
PROTECCION CONTRA LOS ELEMENTOS QUIMICOS 
DE COMBATE. [Chemical warfare problems, 
according to present regulations of the great 
powers.| 

Protection against chemicals; tactical meth- 
ods; technical methods of a general character; 
methods against vesicant (blistering) gases; 
protection of animals in gassed areas. 

(15) SERVICIOS DE RETAGUARDIA. [Services of 
the rear.} Coronel Soldan 

st of a continued series. Includes sani- 
tary service (sketch); veterinary service 
(sketch); the supply of motor fuel (sketch); 
the replacement of ordnance (sketch). 

(16) SINTESIS DEL INFORME VETERINARIO D& 
GUERRA DEL ALEMAN 1914-1918. 
[Synthesis of veterinary report of German 
Army, 1914-1918.) By Ministry of National 
Defense. 

Deplores the neglect with which this im- 
portant branch was treated. Lack of organ- 
ization and personnel. 1,236,000 horses used. 
Casualties amounted to 689%. Number of 
sick periods averaged 6 per animal. 

(17) Insrrucci6n rActica. [Tactical instruc- 
tion.] Solution and comments on battalion 
roblem of preceding issue. a 

as) TEcNICA E INDUSTRIA MILITAR. [Military 
technique and industry.}] Coronel Sonder- 
egger. 

A description and discussion of the ‘“Oer- 
liken” 2 cm. automatic cannon. (2 photo- 
graphs) 

(19) DE LA EXPERIENCIA VETERINARIA. [On 
veterinary experience.] A short article de- 
scribing a new unguent “Dumex.” It is par- 
ticularly recommended in the treatment of 
wounds of horses. 

(20) CULTIVO DE 1pIOoMAs. [Language culture.] 
A translation exercise (continued) giving the 
organization of an infantry regiment. 


16—-GUERRA Y SU PREPARACION (Spain) 


January 1931 


(26) ARGENTINA.—EL ARGENTINO. 
(The Argentine Army.] Commandante de 
Urries. 

This article by the Spanish attache to the 
Argentine Republic gives a brief resumé of 
the present day Argentine Army, including: 
the military districts of the Republic, com- 
position of the national forces and institutions 
(arsenals and depots), the divisional and lesser 
unit forces and their composition and arma- 
ment, number of officers, all grades, by arms 
or services. Of general interest. 

(27) Estapos UNIDOos.—GUERRA QUIMICA. [Gas 
warfare.} Commandante Casajis. 


| 

. 

a 

he 


A lengthy paper on the tactical use of 
ases and incendiary agents, 
as used by the Gas Warfare Section, U.S. 
Army. Based on the regulations and training 
a ger of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

me of the chapter headings are self informa- 
tive: General considerations on the tactical 
employment of non-poisonous chemical agents; 
Tactical advantages of smoke and some dis- 
advantages; Employment of smoke by the 
different arms (cavalry, artillery, aviation, 
infantry, coast artillery); Uses of smoke and 
non-poisonous gases in: river crossings, retire- 
ments or withdrawals, landing parties, feints, 


etc. 

(28) FRANCIA.—LAS GRANDES MANIOBRAS DEL 
EJERCITO FRANCES EN 1930. [French Army 
maneuvers, 1930.] Teniente Coronel Ungria. 

The author calls this the most active of 
any year in the French military service, since 
1918, due to the reduction of conscript service 
to one year, and also to increased efforts 
toward mechanization in the cavalry and 
infantry arms. The author witnessed the 
maneuvers on the French-Italian frontier 
(Médane,). The Blues, about one division 
attacking near Modane (with 2 battalions, 
artillery, 75’s and 155's) one company of 
= ineers and 15 armored cars, against the 

ites; 5 battalions infantry and one battery 
be pack artillery, supported by the fixed 
defense forces of the zone, on the defense. 
He notes: the need for what he terms “‘moun- 
tain aviation units" (no aviation intervened) 
and that mountain troops, artillery and in- 
fantry, given the difficulties of the terrain 
here described, should be drawn from the 
mountain regions. One map showing local 
area accompanies article. 

(29) INGLATERRA.—EJERCICIOS DE Divisi6n.— 
SEPTIEMBRE DE 1930. [British division exer- 
cises, September 1930.)  Teniente Coronel 
Marva. 

Description in detail of the British man- 
euvers, ptember 1930, west of Salisbury. 
Three maps appear, and a number of photo- 
graphs. 

(30) YUGOESLAVIA.—LAS MANIOBRAS DE OTONO 
DEL “sERCITO YUGOESLAVO. [Autumn ma- 
neuvers of the Yugoslavian Army.] Comman 
dante Barra. 


A brief description of the Yugoslavian ma- 
neuvers of September 1930, including precis 
of the problem and details of the movements, 
but with no conclusions drawn. A description 
of the fighting units is also included. 


17—MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (Germany) 
By E. L. Gruber 


4 October 1930 
(159) PIONIERTAKTISCHES VON DER ODER-UBUNG 
19: {Engineer tactical experiences at the 
Oder maneuvers, 1930.] (See abstract, page 


78) 

(160) DurcHFUHRUNG DES FLACHENMARSCHES. 
Execution of the area march.] Due to the 
ong range fire of modern artillery and the 
need for adopting formations which give some 
measure of protection against hostile aircraft, 
the approach march will have to begin at a 
day's march from the enemy. The advance 
guard will be unable to cover the whole front 
of a division advancing on so wide a front. 
Each regiment will therefore advance in ap- 
proach march formation preceded by a de- 
ployed screen as a security force. The forma- 
tion adopted will depend upon the intentions 
of the commander and the hostile threat. 
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It will be either a square, a diamond, or an 
echelonned formation. The rate of advance 
under such conditions will be slower, usually 
equal to that for cross country marching. The 
eivenes will be made by bounds from one 
terrain line to another until contact is so 
close as to require deployment. The artillery 
will have to be used under centralized con- 
trol, advancing by echelon to protect the ad- 
vance to each successive terrain line. 

(161) VoR#UTDIENST BEI INFANTERIE UND KAv- 
ALLERIE. [Advance guard duty with cavalry 
and infantry.| The tendency is to execute 
the security duty in a schematic way. This 
is quite evident from the routine formations 
and distances one sees adopted in map prob- 
lems, field exercises and maneuvers. In actual 
combat the conduct of every security detach- 
ment is different and varies with the terrain, 
the size of the unit, the enemy and the phase 
of combat. The only way to prevent surprise 
is to work on broad front from one terrain 
line to another. 

(162) TAKTISCHE AUFGABEN. [Tactical exer- 
cises.| Announcement of the 1930-1931 winter 
series of tactical exercises to appear in the 
Militdr-Wochenblatt. The exercises will illus- 
trate the employment of tanks and mechan- 
ized forces in attack and defense. 

(163) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: DIE 
NACHTAUSBILDUNG DES REKRUTEN. [Out of 
the workshop of the troops: The night training 
of recruits.| (I) A series of twelve simple 
exercises for recruits to be given on different 
nights, say one every week or two. They are 
designed to prepare the recruit for service 
in the field and in general to teach how to 
orient himself, how to identify noises at night, 
how to move in the dark and how to fight 


at night. 
11 October 1930 


(164) Dre GroszE RAHMENUBUNG 1930. [The 
grand cadre maneuvers, 1930.} (See abstract, 
page 82) 

(165) KriecsRUSTUNG UND KREIGSWIRTSCHAFT. 
[Preparation for war and war industries.] (I) 
Generalmajor v.Borries. 

A review of the official World War book, 
Preparation for War and War Industries, 
prepared by the German Reichsarchiv. This 
is a historical study showing how the German 
Army organized its armament and equipment 
in preparation for the World War as the 
situation developed. The 

istory covers five periods, beginning with 
the year 1871. 

(166) Aus DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: DIE 
NACHTAUSBILDUNG DES REKRUTEN. [Out of 
the workshop of the troops: The night training 
of recruits.]| (II) Continuation from previous 
number. The night training of recruits, an 
outline of Exercises 6 to 12 inclusive. This 
series of exercises would be of great value in 
an infantry company. Here is a valuable 
course of instruction that is usually overlooked 
in our army and yet in actual combat, the 
soldier's activities are usually nocturnal. 

(167) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 1. Practical exercise 
No. 1.] (See abstract, page 86) 


18 October 1930 


(168) GENERAL FOCH IN DER MARNESCHLACHT. 
[General Foch at the Battle of the Marne.] 
General v.Kuhl. (See abstract, page 79) 

(169) KrrecsrUstuNG UND KRIEGSWIRTSCHAFT. 
{Preparation for war and war industries.] (II) 
Generalmajor v.Borries. 

Continued from the previous number. This 
is a review of the official report on this subject. 
The criticism is made that Germany had no 
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17—MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (Germany) 


18 October 1930 (Continued) 


other war objective than the defensive and 
hence all its industrial mobilization was based 
on an unsound foundation and lacked proper 
direction. 

(170) NocuMALs: Die UserrasCHUNG AM 18. 
Jui 1918. [The surprise of 18 July, 1918.] 
Another contribution showing that the French 
counterattack at Soissons was no surprise to 
front line division and corps commanders. 

(171) LOsUNG DER TAKTISCHEN AUFGABE 1. 
(Solution to tactical Exercise No. 1.] (See 
abstract, page 86) 


25 October 1930 


(172) Dre ENGLISCHEN LUFTMANOVER 1930. [The 
English air maneuvers, 1930.] An interesting 
account of these maneuvers. After discussing 
the critique of these maneuvers made by 
Major Oliver Stewart in an article which 
appeared in the October 1930 number of the 
Army Quarterly, it is pointed out that he 
overrates the combat value of pursuit aviation 
and underrates the antiaircraft defense against 
low flying attack planes. The writer therefore 
agrees with other experts who place more 
confidence in bombardment aviation. 

(173) Diz RUNDFUNKEINKREISUNG DEUTSCH- 
LANDS. [The radio encirclement of Germany.] 
Germany's neighbors are building more power- 
ful radio stations so that the central Germany 
radio stations are in danger of being drowned 
out; a great disadvantage particularly in time 
of war. 

(174) NORDAMERIKANISCHE WELTPOLITIK. 
[North American world politics.}| A very 
interesting discussion of American policy in 
the Caribbean region and the problems that 
confront the United States in the building 
of the proposed Nicaraguan Canal. 

(175) AUS DEN TSCHECHOSLOWAKISCHEN Ma- 
NOVERN. [Concerning the Czechoslovakian 
maneuvers.} An account of the 1930 Czecho- 
slovakian maneuvers in which 10 infantry 
divisions, 2 cavalry brigades, and 2. mountain 
brigades participated. 

(176) Ein “NEUER” GescutTztye? [A new 
type of gun.] A description with photographs 
of a combined field and antiaircraft gun which 
Krupp had developed in 1913. It complied 
with the conditions of the Westervelt Board 
whose requirements are considered sound. 

(177) BESCHIESZEN VON TANKSCHARTEN. [Firing 
on tank slits.| Tests conducted show that 
rifle fire at slits in the conning tower of a 
tank will produce little effect. The chances 
of hitting a vertical slit are three times greater 
than for a horizontal slit. 

(178) Der Wert DER TRUPPENUSUNGSPLATZE. 
[The value of maneuver terrain for troops.] 
A suggestion that the maneuver terrain be 
cultivated and improved to be more like 
the terrain in which combat actually takes 
place. 

(179) AuS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: IN- 
FANTERIE-PATROUILLEN. [Out of the work- 
shop of the troops: Infantry patrols.} A dis- 
cussion of the employment of infantry patrols 
showing that cavalry or cyclist patrols should 
always be used on account of their mobility. 

(180) BESPRECHUNG DER TAKTISCHEN AUFGABE 
1. [Discussion of Tactical Exercise No. 1.] 
(See abstract, page 86) 


18—OUR ARMY 


April 1931 
(12) War's FOURTH DIMENSION. Owens 


(13) WHAT THE PAPERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
THE ARMY. 
(14) Report or Joint Boarp 


May 1931 
(15) THE ATTACK ON NEW YorK 
(16) WHAT THE PAPERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
THE Army. (II) 
(17) Report or Joint Boarp 


June 1931 
on AFTER CAVALRY—WHAT? Captain Liddell 
art 
(19 CAVALRY. Major General Henry 
(20) THE MILITARY MIND. Peterson 
(21) WHAT THE PAPERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
THE Army. (III) 
(22) Report or JOINT BOARD 


July 1931 
(23) DETACHED SERVICE. The perils and pri- 
vations of D.O.L. By an Army Officer 
(24) THE MODERN MESS. Weaver 
(25) WHAT THE PAPERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
THE Army. (IV) 
(26) MACARTHUR FLAYS CLERGY 
(27) Report oF JOINT BOARD 


19—POINTER 
3 April 1931 


(11) THE West PoINTs OF OTHER LANDS. VII— 
ITALIAN MILITARY SCHOOLS 


21—RECRUITING NEWS 


1 April 1931 
(28) TWENTIETH INFANTRY. Bilks 


15 April 1931 
(29) Rock oF CHICKAMAUGA—NINETEENTH IN- 
FANTRY. Smith 
(30) ARMY SHOEs. Fitzgerald 
1 May 1931 
(31) THE SEARCHLIGHT BATTERY. Lieutenant 
Beasley 
(32) ATHLETICS AT THE C.M.T. CAmps 
(33) Fir AND READY—16TH F.A. Smith 
15 May 1931 
(34) CoNnTACTS AT THE C.M.T. CAMps 
(35) “FORWARD, THE SEVENTEENTH.” Smith 
(36) Tue Coast ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


1 June 1931 
(37) PRACTICAL OPPORTUNITIES AT THE C.M.T. 
Camps 
(38) MASTERS OF THE BIG GUNS—Il16TH F.A. 
Smit 
15 June 1931 


(39) A day at a C.M.T. Camp 
(30) First ACROSS THE RHINE—18TH INFANTRY. 
Captain Chastaine 


1 July 1931 
(31) THe UNiroRMED Service CLuB IN WASH- 


INGTON 
(32) Tae Twenty-TuHirD INFANTRY. Smith 


22—REVISTA MILITAR (Argentina) 


February 1931 
By W. F. Safford 
(57) APRECIACION DE SITUACION. [Estimate of 
the situation.] Tenientecoronel Monferini. 
Discussion of the “‘Estimate of the situation” 
along lines already familiar to us. Various 
military writers are quoted and examples are 
given. An interesting article, but presents 


nothing new to anyone who has progressed 
beyond the elementary studies of military art 
and _ science. 

ForRTIFICACION DE CAMPANA. [Field forti- 
fication.| Mayor Berretta. 

Importance of field fortifications stressed 
and the reasons for the increased importance 
at the present time. Requisites of field works 
and factors governing them. General clas- 
sifications. The article is not technical but 
merely a plea to interest students in this study. 

(59) OrpORTUNIDAD Y EFICACIA DE LAS COMUNI- 
CACIONES RADIOTELEGRAFICAS EN EL COMBATE 
DE ENCUENTRO DE LA DIVISION DE EJERCITO. 
[Opportunity and efficiency of radio telegraph 
communication in the meeting engagement 
of the division.] J. P. G. 

General consideration of meeting engage- 
ments. Opportunities (a) with air service, 
(b) divisional cavalry, (c) between troops, 
(d) between supreme commander and com- 
manders of units, (e) for fire direction (artil- 
lery) and observation (infantry and artillery 
airplanes). Each topic above is discussed and 
relative efficiency in each case. 

(60) TEMAS DE ORGANIZACION. [Themes on 
organization.| Tenientecoronel Espindola. 

One of a series of articles. This one con- 
siders Japan and the “Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics."’ Under Japan is given the detailed 
organization of the Army air service and also 
that of the Navy, concluding the theme begun 
in an earlier paper. The study of Russia as 
a power in the air is begun but the completion 
is left for a later issue. 

{61) LAS OPERACIONES ESTRATEGICAS REALI- 
ZADAS DURANTE LAS GUERRAS FRANCO-ALE- 
MANA (1870) DE SECESION [Strategic 
ations realized during the Franco-German War 
(70) and the War of Secession.j Capitan 

a. 

Beginning with a few words concerning 
“strategy” and the meaning of the word and 
the influence of politics on strategy, the two 
sides (France and Germany) that engaged 
in the Franco-German War are considered 
separately. The author then passes to a 
study of our own Civil War. From these 
two wars he draws certain conclusions which 
should be understood and remembered. 

(62) LAS MARCHAS DE ENTRENAMIENTO EN LA 
INFANTERIA FRANCESA. [Training marches for 
the French infantry.] Mayor Pertiné 

Training marches are always considered a 
necessary feature of military instruction up 
to the time of the World War; but now 
France has apparently forgotten them. It 
is one of these pre-war marches that the 
author writes: the benefit, the regulations, 
etc., and the desirability of such practice 
marches today for all armies. 


24—REVUE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE (France) 


February 1931 
By J. C. Drain 


(36) LA 9E DIVISION EN 1918. [The 9th Division 
in 1918.) (II) Général Gamelin and Com- 
mandant Petibon. 

Gives a detailed account of the 9th Division 
in the fight at Noyon. 

(37) SUCCES STRATEGIQUE, SUCCES TACTIQUES. 
(Strategical and tactical success.} (III) Colo- 
nel Loizeau. 

Some phases of Falkenhayn’s campaign on 
the Russian front. 

(38) Le 10B Corps A CHARLEROI (20 AU 24 
aoOt 1914). [The X Corps at Charleroi 
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(20-24 August 1914).] (IV) Commandant 
Larcher. 
A detailed account of the activities of the 


Jorps. 
(39) BAILEN (21 JUILLET 1808). [Bailen (21 
July 1808).] (II) Colonel Grasset. 
An account of how an inexperienced army 
maneuvers against an alert army. 
March 1931 
By S. C. Godfrey 


(40) LA 9E DIVISION EN 1918. [The 9th Division 


in 1918.) (III) Général Gamelin and 
Commandant Petibon. 

A continuation of the recital of the operations 
of this division, dealing in this installment 
with the counteroffensive near Epernay in 
July, 1918. 

(41) SUCCES STRATEGIQUE, SUCCES TACTIQUES. 
[Strategical and tactical success.] (IV) Colo- 
nel Loizeau. 

The fourth installment of a series of articles 
on strategic and tactical success; deals with 
the first German offensive in 1918, discussing 
the failures of the tactical means adop 
to carry out the strategic conception. 

(42) EMPIRE BRITANNIQUE 1930. [The British 
Empire, 1930.] Capitaine Morel. 

A discussion of political and economic 
problems confronting the British empire at 
this time. 

(43) Le 10£ corps A CHARLEROI (20 AU 24 
aoOt 1914). [The X Corps at Charleroi 
(20-24 August 1914).]} (V) Commandant 
Larcher. 

This installment deals with the retreat of 
the X Corps on 22 August, 1914. 

(44) BAILEN (21 JUILLET 1808). ([Bailen (21 
July 1808).) (III) Colonel Grasset. 

Continues the history of a French army 
corps blockaded in Spain by the British fleet 
and forced to combat a revolutionary uprising 
of the Spanish people. 


April 1931 
By L. P. Horsfall 


(45) LA 9E DIVISION EN 1918. [The 9th Division 
in 1918.] (IV) Général Gamelin and Com- 
mandant Petibon. 

The body of this article was written by 
Major Petibon, and the conclusion by General 
Gamelin. This installment concerns the battle 
at Epernay, an episode in the Second Battle 
of the Marne, during the period 19-27 July, 
1918. There are three good maps that are 
useful in following the operations. The article 
brings out the advantages, from a tactical 
viewpoint, of an offensive as a measure of 
defense, and emphasizes the value of infantry 
fire power. General Gamelin brings out 
forcibly the grave problem in morale that his 
division (9th Division) had to face. 

(46) SUCCES STRATEGIQUE, SUCCES TACTIQUES. 
{Strategical and tactical success.} (V) Colo- 
nel Loizeau. 

This installment concerns “The Great 
Battle of France” which is the name that 
Hindenburg gives to the German offensive of 
21 March to 4 April, 1918. It passes judge- 
ment on the strategy of Ludendorff. It 
points out that the original fundamental 
strategic plan was to roll up the English and 
drive them into the sea, while containing the 
French. In the exploitation of tactical suc- 
cesses against the French, the idea of first 
defeating the French seemed to become pre- 
ponderant. Thus the maneuver had no fixed 
objective, and the strategical mission was 
not attained. Ludendorff launched successive 
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April 1931 (Continued) 


attacks, without strategic connection, too 
much echeloned as to time, and dissipated 
his power of attack. The results each time 
were important, but none of them had any 
relation to the preceding operations, and did 
not further the strategical plan. In French 
eyes, Ludendorff is no strategical genius. His 
failure to comprehend the whole picture, with 
a single, firm, final objective toward which 
all effort must converge, led to the defeat of 
the German Armies. 

(47) Le 10E Corps A CHARLEROI (20 AU 24 
aotUt 1914). [The X Corps at Charleroi 
(20-24 August 1914).] (Final installment) 
Commandant Larcher. 

The Battle of Charleroi was a phase of the 
Battle of the Frontiers. The losses of the 
X Corps were enormous. The infantry charged 
organized positions in the face of lines of 
machine guns at 1,500 meters. It was an 
example of excessive offensive spirit fed by 
hate. The lesson was expensive, but German 
testimony shows that it inspired the enemy 
with respect for French courage. The sur- 
vivors can recall with legitimate pride, the 
heroism of those dark days. 

(48) BAILEN (21 JUILLET 1808). [Bailen (21 
July 1808).} (IV) Colonel Grasset. 

This article deals with a French expedition 
in Spain during the time of Napoleon. There 
are four sketches to assist in following the text. 


31—INFANTRY JOURNAL 


May-June 1931 


(69) A NIGHT ATTACK: A TACTICAL LESSON FROM 
THE WorLD War. Major McNeill 


32—REVUE D’INFANTERIE (France) 


Feburary 1931 

(39) LA DEFENSE DES COURS D’EAU ET LA 
BATAILLE DEFENSIVE DU 15 JULLIET 1918 SUR 
LE FRONT DE LA MARNE. [The defense of 
stream lines and the defensive battle of 15 
July 1918 on the Marne front.] (Final install- 
ment) Colonel Baills and Capitaine Gazin. 

Final installment continued from previous 

i month. Includes maps and covers action of 

: American 3d Division at the Marne. 

(40) La 1RE ARMEE ALLEMANDE DANS LA BA- 
TAILLE DE L’OuRCcQ. [The German First Army 
in the battle of the Ourcq.| (Final install- 
ment) Lieutenant-colonel Koeltz. 

(41) LES MISSIONS INDIVIDUELLES DU SOLDAT 
au compat. [Individual missions of the 
soldier in combat.} (I) Commandant Guigues. 

Individual missions for infantry soldiers 
of a rifie squad are classed under the heads: 
(a) lookout or sentry, (b) scout, (c) messenger, 
(d) liaison agent. This article discusses in 
considerable detail, the duties and training 
of sentries in combat duties, especially in 
outguards and listening posts. Several his- 
torical examples are given from 1914. 

(42) LES INFANTERIES ETRANGERES.—IV.—L’- 
infanterie britannique.—Organisation et in- 
struction de l'infanterie territoriale britan- 
nique. [Infantry of foreign armies. IV.—British 
infantry. Organization and instruction of 
British Territorial Infantry.| Commandant 
Cuny and Lieutenant Quenard. 

A very detailed and interesting discussion 
of the organization of the British infantry 
with comparisons with the French organiza- 
tion and training doctrines. 


March 1931 


(43) LA COMBINAISON DES ARMES. [Combined 
of the various arms.} Général 
rossé 
Shows the necessity for teamwork and ex- 
amples of cooperation between the various 


arms. 

(44) CONTRIBUTION A L'BTUDE DE LA DEFENSE 
DES COURS D’EAU.—La 5le division sur la 
Marne (15 juillet 1918). [Defense of a river 
line. The 5lst Division on the Marne (15 
July 1918).) (I) Capitaine Gazin. 

Detailed description of the terrain, organ- 
ization and occupation of the sector held 
by the 51st Division along the Marne, July 
1918. Method of defense corresponds to 
“defense at the river bank.’’ Division sector 
7 kilometers air-line; 12 kilometers along river. 
3 Regimental sectors. Each regiment placed 
1 battalion in the outpost area, two battalions 
on MLR about 1500 meters from river line. 

(45) FIGURATION DES FEUX DANS LES EXERCICES 
DE COMBAT DE L’INFANTERIE. [Indication of 
fire in infantry combat exercises.}] Général 
Meilhan. 

A method of employing flags to indicate 
hostile and friendly fires encountered in com- 
bat exercises. 

(46) Proc&pE DE FIGURATION DES FEUX D'IN- 
FANTERIE ENNEMIS. [Method of indicating 
hostile infantry fire.| Lieutenant Reneaume. 

A panel method (for combat exercises) to 
indicate the direction in which a hostile in- 
fantry unit is firing. 

(47) LE CUIRASSEMENT ET LA PROTECTION DES 
VEHICULES DE COMBAT. [Armor and protection 
for combat vehicles.| Commandant Balland. 

Technical discussion of armor plate required 
for tanks. 

(48) LEs MISSIONS INDIVIDUELLES DU SOLDAT AU 
CoMBAT. [Individual missions of the soldier 
in combat.| (Final installment) Comman- 
dant Guigues. 

Discussion of the duties and training of 
scouts, runners, connecting files, patrols and 
outguards. 


April 1931 


(49) TACTIQUE ET ARMEMENT. [Tactics and 
om Général Challéat. (See abstract, 
page 87) 

(50) LE RETOUR A LA MANOEUVRE. Introduc- 
tion. La crise des moyens offensifs. [The 
return to open warfare. Introduction. The 
critical point for offensive weapons.] (I) 
Capitaine Loustaunau-Lacau. 

An excellent study of the struggle between 
a highly developed system of defense and the 
means available to the attacker to overcome 
them. The author thinks the defense has all 
the better of it unless some new means is 
developed. Incidentally he gives a good brief 
for using an artillery preparation in attack 
even at the cost of some surprise. He says 
the surprise gets only the front line of defence 
and the rear lines have time to get set anyway. 

(51) La REICHSWEHR, ARMEE DE CADRES. [The 
Reichswehr—an army of cadres.} Lieutenante 
colonel Grenier. 

A review of a German book by Captain 
Kurt Hesse. A thorough exposition of the 
resent German Army. 

(52) RENSEIGNEMENT, OBSERVATION, TRANSMIS- 
SIONS DANS UN CORPS DE TROUPE. [I nforma- 
tion, observation and communications in a 
troop unit.] (I) Colonel Paquet. 

A study of the training in an infantry bat- 
talion and regiment of the intelligence of- 
ficers and the intelligence platoons. 


(53) AU SUJET DU CROQUIS MATRICIEL. 
subject of simplified basic sketches.] 
tenant-colonel Duboureau. 

The author argues against a proposition 
to issue a simplified map on a large scale for 
use in small units. He says the use of all 
detail shown on the larger maps is desirable. 

(54) CONTRIBUTION A L’ETUDE DE LA DEFENSE 
DES COURS D'EAU. La 5le division sur la 
Marne (15 juillet 1918). [Defense of a river 
line. The 51st Division on the Marne (15 
July 1918).] (Final installment) Capitaine 
Gazin. 

The second and final installment of a val- 
uable study of a division in defense of a 
river line. Well illustrated with maps. 


(On the 
Lieu- 


33—ROYAL TANK CORPS JOURNAL (Great 


Britain) 
April 1931 


(10) THE ATTACK BY ARMOUR. Major-Genera 
Fuller 


(11) THE RAID BY THE LATE MAJOR BOCHENEK. 
Captain Hinterhoff 
(12) Istr worTH It? By “Parnesius”’ 
(13) TANK BATTLE PRACTICES (EGypT). 
Costin-nian 
May 1931 


(14) THOUGHTS ON TANKS. 


June 1931 
(15) CARDEN-LoypD MARK 1A TANK IN 


Major 


Captain Butler 


IN 

(16) Secon IN REAR-GUARD ACTION. 
MeGuire 

(17) THE THOMPSON SUB-MACHINE GUN. 
Lieutenant Icks 


Captain 
First- 


35—CAVALRY JOURNAL 


March-April 1931 


(18) CAVALRY NOW AND TO COME. Major Surles 
(19) INDOOR INSTRUCTION IN INDIRECT LAYING, 
BROWNING MACHINE GUNS. Lieutenant Schae- 


fer 

(20) INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. (III) 

ajor General Moseley 

(21) MILITARIST OR PaciFist? Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Lang 

(22) SOME EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF A 
2ND LIEUTENANT OF CAVALRY IN THE SANTI- 
AGO CAMPAIGN. Brigadier General Rocken- 


bac 

(23) THE COST OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. Colo- 
nel Waldron 

(24) SYSTEM FOR DETERMINING BASIC ALLOW- 
ANCES. Master Sergeant Reardon 


May-June 1931 


(25) MECHANIZED FORCE BECOMES CAVALRY 

(26) THE MECHANIZED FORCE, ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRESENT EQUIPMENT. Captain Wilson 

(2) MILITARY INSTRUCTION FILMS. Captain 


ox 

(28) TRAINING A CAVALRY REGIMENT IN TEAM- 
worRK. Colonel Grant 

(29) ANTIAIRCRAFT TERMINOLOGY. 
Greene 

(30) INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. (IV) 
Major General Moseley 

(31) CAVALRY IN EUROPEAN ARMIES. Colonel 
Wiktorin 

(32) A LONG MARCH TO BATTLE. Colonel Stokes 

(33) ORGANIZATION AND STRENGTH OF NATIONAL 
Guarp. Colonel Waldron 

(34) THe Orricers’ RESERVE Corps. Major 
Stuart 


Lieutenant 
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36——-CAVALRY JOURNAL (Great Britain) 


April 1931 

(6) CAVALRY IN THE TRENCHES. Major-General 
Pitman 

(7) PHILOPOEMEN: THE LAST OF THE GREEK 
GENERALS. I.—The generalship of Philopoe- 
men. Major-General Fuller 

(8) NAPOLEONIC CAVALRY AND ITS LEADERS: 
The Marshals “Murat.” Part IV. Captain 
E.W. Sheppard 


37—REVUE DE CAVALERIE (France) 


March-April 1931 
By N. B. Briscoe 

(21) LA CAVALERIE DES GRANDES UNITES TAC- 
TIQUES. Les groupes de reconnaissance. [The 
cavalry of the large tactical units. The recon- 
naissance groups.| Lieutenant-colonel X .. 

Thirty pages of discussion of the employ- 
ment of Army and Corps cavalry, before, 
during, and after combat, leading generally 
to the conclusion that cavalry should organ- 
ically include cyclists, machine guns and artil- 
lery transported by armored motors, and troops 
in trucks. An amplification and less formal 
discussion of the provisions of the regulations 
on the subject, and includes some historical 
examples from the Battle of the Ardennes. 
From the American viewpoint, contains noth- 
ing new as to organization or employment of 
cavalry. 

(22) DRESSAGE ET MONTE A L’OBSTACLE DU 
CHEVAL DE concours. [Training and jumping 
of competition horses.} (I) Capitaine de 
Fréminville. 

Captain de Fréminville is one of the French 
officers who appears frequently in interna- 
tional competitions. This article is the first 
of a serial appearance of his book, and starts 
off with a preface by General Bugant and is 
followed by an introduction by the author, 
which commences, ‘‘Another book on equi- 
tation, say those who see the title of this 
volume. There are already so many .. .”. 
He claims, as do all others, that the subject 
will be treated “simply” and that the book is 
for the ‘beginner who wants to work.’ The 
cartoons are plentiful and distinctly humorous, 
and the style is informal, readable, informative, 
and specific in that particular horses and events 
are discussed. 

(23) CAVALERIES ETRANGERES.—I. Les _per- 
formances de nos chevaux de cavalerie aux 
manoeuvres de 1930.—II. Franchissement 
des cours d'eau par la cavalerie allemande. 
[The foreign cavalries. I. The performance 
of our cavalry horses in the maneuvers of 
1930. II. Crossing water courses by the 
German Cavalry.} Général v.Poseck and 
Capitaine de Lassus. 

I. The performance of our cavalry horses 
in the maneuvers of 1930. Translation into 
French by Captain Gazin of an article by 
General von Poseck, which interests “by the 
details it gives of the state of the German caval- 
ry at the present time.’’ Genera! v.Poseck sees 
uses for mechanical tactical units, but is rather 
unconvinced when it comes to doing away with 
any of the horsed elements and notesa return 
in the British Army from motors to animals. 
He discusses the weight or load of the wheeled 
artillery, and other vehicles, and the weight 
of the trooper’s horse, the same old problem 
of firepower versus mobility. He concurs in 
a hope of General v.Schmidt that the combat 
ability of the cavalry divisions will be con- 
sidered and counted along with that of the 
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March-April 1931 (Continued) 


infantry divisions—a closer combat employ- 
ment. He is a little sarcastic over ‘‘new equi- 
tation,” desiring less specialization and a 
raising of the general average of riders and 
mounts. He is strong for the three unit 
organization, and sees a great necessity for 
the cavalry division to consist of two brigades 
of cavalry rather than of six regiments and 
notes that there is no Treaty of Versailles 
stipulation to prevent having brigadiers. He 
also is very much against attaching large 
eavalry units to the infantry divisions or 
even to the corps, and states that it is an 
agency of the High Command and should not 
be restricted. 

II. Crossing water courses by the German 
cavalry. A short article with photos. The 
German cavalry idea is that a necessary 
element of mobility is the ability to cross any 
obstacle encountered. Various methods, swim- 
ming, rafts, collapsible boats, pontons, and 
ponton rafts are shown. 

(24) LA FIN DE L’ESCADRON DE GIRONDE (9-10 
SEPTEMBRE 1914). [The end of the squadron 
of Gironde, 9-10 September 1914.] An inter- 
esting and dramatic account of the operations, 
on 9-10 September 1914, of a squadron of 
the 16th Dragoons sent on reconnaissance 
from the 5th Cavalry Division at la Ferté- 
Milon (now Villers-Cotterets) towards Sois- 
sons. It had many tribulations and finally 
disappeared from the operation by the sur- 
render of two surviving lieutenants in order 
to prevent the threatened execution of some 
evilians. 


38—FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


May-June 1931 


(14) TRUCK DRAWN ARTILLERY. Captain Cox 

(15) FLYING BATTERIES. Lieutenant Ely 

(16) FIGLD ARTILLERY WITH THE MECHANIZED 
FORCE. Captain Wilson 

(17) PosT WAR DEVELOPMENT OF THE 155 MM. 
GUN, 8” HOWITZER. Captain Goebert 

(18) RADIO PROGRESS IN THE FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Lieutenant Wooley 


39—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 


(Great Britain) 
April 1931 


(10) THE ARTILLERY OF THE CARTHAGINIANS, 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. Major-General Fuller 

(11) THE COMING OF THE CREEPING BARRAGE. 
Major Becke 

(12) GUNS AND TANKS. Major Brownlow 

(13) ARTILLERY SURVEY. Captain Wilson 

(14) THE ORGANIZATION AND TRANSPORT OF 
THE MECHANIZED BATTERY STAFF. Captain 
MeNair 

(15) PROTECTION AGAINST GAS 


40—REVUE D’ARTILLERIE (France) 


January 1931 
By V. Meyer 
(22) LA BATAILLE DES FRONTIERES. [The battle 
of the frontiers.} (I) Colonel Valarche. (See 
abstract, page 75) 
February 1931 
By D. M. Beere 
(23) LA BATAILLE DES FRONTIERES. [The battle 


of the frontiers.} (II) Colonel Valarche. (See 
abstract, page 76) 


March 1931 


By V. Meyer 

(24) LA BATAILLE DES FRONTIERES. [The battle 
of the frontiers.] Colonel Valarche. 
(See abstract, page 76) 

(25) ENCORE LE CHAMP DE TIR REDuIT. [Terrain 
Chef d’escadron Morel. 

Description of use, with charts showing 
construction of board and appurtenances be- 
longing thereto. 

(26) EN MARGE DU XIIE SALON DE L’ABRO- 
NAUTIQUE. [The scope of the XIIth Aero- 
nautical Exhibit.}] Capitaine Luguet. 

Twenty years after the creation in 1910 
of military aviation, closely allied from its 
beginning to the artillery, this XIIth Aero- 
nautical Exhibit very clearly shows the prog- 
ress made. The flimsy and dangerous machines 
of former days, such as the airplane which 
Bleroit used to fly the Channel, are contrasted 
in this 1930 exhibit by fifty-eight models, 
including military, transport, touring and 
training ships, whose characteristics are briefly 
outlined in the article. 


41—COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


March-April 1931 


(30) THE ORGANIZATION OF AN OVERSEAS DE- 
FENSIVE SEA AREA. Brigadier General Kil- 
bourne 

(31) NATIONAL DEFENSE AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. Loree 

(32) MODERN TRANSPORTATION VERSUS ARMY 
TRANSPORTATION. Major Eisenbrown 


May-June 1931 


(33) Coast ARTILLERY GUNNERY AND TRAINING 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO METHODS AND 
MATERIEL. Brigadier General Callan 

(34) INDIVIDUAL TRACER CONTROL FOR ANTI- 
AIRCRAFT MACHINE GUN FIRE. Captain Griggs 

(35) POSSIBILITIES OF THE TANK. Colonel Wagner 

(36) THe UNITED STATES LOOKING OUTWARD. 
Colonel Vestal 

(37) SAVING PROSPECTIVE RESERVE OFFICERS. 
Lieutenant Colonel Fisher 


45—MILITARY ENGINEER 


May-June 1931 


(23) LONDON'S REACTION TO AERIAL BOMBARD- 
MENT. Fairlie 

(24) THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT IN OPERATION 

(25) THE PRESENT STATUS OF AIRPORT ENGI- 
NEERING. Colonel Goethals 

(26) PHOTOMAPPING METHODS USED IN EUROPE. 
Henney 

(27) VALUATION OF WAR DAMAGES IN BELGIUM 

(28) RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN TELEPHONY. Col- 


pitts 

(29) PARABOLIC EQUAL-AREA PROJECTION WORLD 
MAP. Adams 

(30) TRIANGULATION WITH THE PLANE TABLE. 
Wilson 


46—ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL (Great 


Britain) 
June 1931 
(17) MAINTENANCE OF MORALE IN WAR. Bartlett 
(18) A SUBALTERN IN THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
Colonel Thackeray 
(19) BEAM WIRELEss. Captain Curtis 
(20 TANK V. TANK. Major-General Fuller 
(21) EARLY DAYs IN MEsopot. Colonel Moles- 
worth 
(22) Two FAMOUS SAPPERS. Major Cash 


| 


(23) MECHANIZATION AND DIVISIONAL 
NEERS. Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzpatrick 


47—SIGNAL CORPS BULLETIN 


March-April 1931 
(10) SIGNAL COMMUNICATION DURING TACTICAL 
INSPECTIONS HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT (1929) 


May-June 1931 

(11) SIGNAL CORPS SYSTEM OF SUPPLYING THE 
NATIONAL GUARD. Major General Gibbs 

(12) THE TECHNICAL OFFICER IN THE FIELD. 
Lieutenant Colonel Trench 

(13) COMBINED METHOD OF TRAINING IN SUM- 
MER TRAINING CAMPS. Major Lewis 

(14) WiRE AND RADIO COMMUNICATION IN COM- 
BAT. Captain Borden 

(15) THE SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF WORK AT 
THE ARMY WAR COLLEGE. Brigadier General 
Brees 

(16) SIGNAL COMMUNICATION FOR MODERN CAV- 
ALRY. Major Sanger 


49—QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 


March-April 1931 


(12) HouSING THE ARMY 

(13) THE ARMY SUPPLY BASE. Colonel Warfield 

(14) PREPARATION OF SUMMER CAMPS. Major 
Luberoff 

(15) RELATION OF SOLDIER TO CIVIL FUNCTIONS. 
Captain Hagen 

(16) SOME QUARTERMASTER ACHIEVEMENTS. Cap- 
tain Rowan 

(17) INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND PROCURE- 
MENT PLANNING. Captain Glandon 


May-June 1931 
(18) WooL: VITAL TO THE ARMY IN PEACE AND 
WA 


ENGI- 


(19) Captain Hughes 


(20) SHERMAN ... TO THE SEA. Major White 
(21) THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS IN WAR. Cap- 
tain Hagen. 
50—SPEEDOMETER 
April 1931 


(6) ORDNANCE TESTS SHOW U.S. ARMY'S MOTOR 
VEHICLES SUPERIOR TO FOREIGN ARMIES 
June 1931 


(7) MOTORIZED KITCHEN FOR TANK UNITS IS 
PERFECTED BY Q.M. TECHNICIANS 


52—MILITARY SURGEON 


April 1931 


(8) THE TRAINING OF C.M.T.C. STUDENTS BY 
RESERVE CORPS OFFICERS. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Sandy 

(9) MILITARY MEDICO-LEGAL PSYCHIATRY. (III) 


illiams 
May 1931 
(10) THE FIRST GAS ATTACK AT YPRES. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lull 
June 1931 
(11) THe MepicaL Corps OF THE ARMY AND 
SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE. General Ireland 
(12) COMMAND AND STAFF TRAINING 102D MED- 
ICAL REGIMENT 


53—-ARMY ORDNANCE 


March-April 1931 


(15) THE MECHANIZATION OF WAR: 
ry? Will it last? 


Is it neces- 
What will it lead to? 


sa 
(II) Major General Fuller 


Periodical Literature—Catalog 


May-June 1931 
(16) THE MECHANIZED Force, U.S. Army. The 
application of commercial developments to 
tactical uses. Major Lewis 
(17) PossIBILITIES OF THE TANK. 
the World War. Wagner 


I: Tanks in 


54—CHEMICAL WARFARE 


April 1931 
(9) CHEMCIAL WARFARE TRAINING 
TIONAL GUARD TROOPS. 


1 FOR Na- 
Lieutenant Nelson 


55—NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 


April 1931 
(21) ELEMENTS CONTRIBUTING TO AERIAL SUPE- 
RIORITY. (Prize essay, 1931) Lieutenant Per- 


cival 
(22) DESTROYERS. Lieutenant Commander 


u 

(23) AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE WEsT INDIES. 
Captain Colby 

(24) WHY MEN ENLIST. 
Kieffer 

(25) SPECIAL BOATS FOR LANDING OPERATIONS. 
Major Utley 

May 1931 


(26) NAVAL AND MILITARY DECORATIONS. 
eral Richards. 

(27) THE WAR ON WAR. Captain Cox 

(28) WoRLD ECONOMICS AND DISARMAMENT. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Bryant 

(29) FITNESS RECORDS AND SELECTION FOR PRO- 
MOTION. Commander Cooke 

(30) SHIP PERSONNEL AND GAS WARFARE. 
tenant Ellis 

June 1931 


(31) THE STRATEGY OF THE YORKTOWN CAM- 
PAIGN 1781. Commander Shafroth 

(32) UNIFORMS THAT ARE AND UNIFORMS THAT 
AREN'T. Lieutenant Folk 

(33) U.S.S. ANGELEs.” 
mander Rosendahl 

(34) THE FIRST ELEMENT OF TRAINING FOR WAR. 
Lieutenant Krause 

(35) THE MODERN CHINESE ARMY. 
Holeomb 

(36) THE NAUTICAL BRANCH OF THE NAVAL OB- 
SERVATORY. Commander Stirling 


Lieutenant Commander 


Gen- 


Lieu- 


Lieutenant Com- 


Midshipman 


55a—INFORMATION BULLETIN (Navy De- 
partment) 
February-March 1931 
(7) NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 
(8) THEORIES OF STRATEGY. Part II—THB 
SUBMARINE WEAPON. Captain Groos 


62—REVISTA DEL COLEGIO DE INGEN- 
1EROS DE VENEZUELA (Venezuela) 


January 1931 
(1) PARTICIPACION DE Los EsTapos UNIDos 
EN LA GRAN GUERRA. [Participation of the 


United States in the World War.} (I) Major 
Willoughby 
April-May 1931 
(2) PARTICIPACION DE LOS EsTADos UNIDOS 


EN LA GRAN GUERRA. [Participation of the 
United States in the World War.} (II) Major 
Willoughby 

This is a scientific review published by the 
University of Caracas, Venezuela, S.A. It 
contains Chapters I to III of a series, designed 
to cover the “Participation of the United 
States in the World War.” It is interesting 
to note that since 1918 no authoritative ac- 
count of the American effort has appeared, 


Gage 
Alba 
i 
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63—REVISTA DEL COLEGIO DE INGEN- 
1EROS DE VENEZUELA (Venezuela) 


April-May 1931 (Continued) 


in Spanish, in the press or bookmarkets of 
South America. Major C. A. Willoughby, 
Infantry, who was Military Attaché in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Ecuador, 1923-1927, has 
undertaken to prepare an authoritative study, 
at the request of South American military 
authorities, which appears herewith, for the 
first time; it is a carefully documented, histor- 
ical narrative which covers not only the oper- 
ations of the A.E.F. but the entire economic 
and industrial organization, developed from 
the declaration of war. The publication has 
been received with interest in South America, 
and will undoubtedly contribute to the prestige 
of our Army in those countries. 


68—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


July 1931 


(7) GENERAL PERSHING AND THE A.E.F. Major 
General Maurice 


Ti—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS (Great 


Britain) 
16 May 1931 
(5) GERMANY'S REVOLUTIONARY “‘POCKET BAT- 
TLE-SHIP"’ AND FRANCE’S REPLY. Editorial 
with photos 
74—L’ ILLUSTRATION 


11 April 1931 


(7) L’ARMEE DE DEMAIN—MOTORISATION ET 
MECANISA?PION. [The army of tomorrow— 
Motorization and mechanization.] 


75—LITERARY DIGEST 
30 May 1931 
(4) REBIRTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY 
78—NATIONAL REPUBLIC 
May 1931 
(14) Our AMERICAN ARMy Posts. McKee 
86—WORLD’S WORK 


May 1931 


(3) A CENTURY OF THE FoREIGN LEGION. Wil- 
liamson 


87—AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


June 1931 


(3) Aseects oF WorLD WAR DEBT PAYMENTS. 
Boswell 


96—AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


April 1931 


(2) THe UNiTep STATES AND HAWAII DURING 
THE SPANISH AMERICAN WAR. Bailey 


100—JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY 


June 1931 
(2) MILITARY HISTORIES OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Major Johnson 
(3) NEW LIGHT ON THE ORIGINS OF THE CRIMEAN 
War. Puryear 
102—NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


July 1931 
(2) THE MOST FAMOUS BATTLE FIELD IN AMERICA 


108—COSMOPOLITAN 
May 1931 
(3) VALE OF TEARS. Stallings 


112—LIBERTY 
11 April-1931 
a GERMAN SPIES IN AMERICA. (VIII) Suther- 
an 
18 April 1931 
mt) GERMAN SPIES IN AMERICA. (IX) Suther- 
d 


an 
25 April 1931 
(25) GERMAN SPIES IN AMERICA. (X) Suther- 
land 


2 May 1931 
@s) SPIES IN AMERICA, (XI) Suther- 
an 
9 May 1931 
(27) GERMAN SPIES IN AMERICA. (XII) Suther- 
land 
16 May 1931 


(28) GERMAN SPIES IN AMERICA. (Conclusion) 
Sutherland 
116—SATURDAY EVENING POST 


20 June 1931 
(9) DITCH DIGGING HORSE. Nason 
(10) WHEN WILSON FAILED AS PEACEMAKER. 
Lansing 
117—SCRIBNER’S 
June 1931 
(2) THE DRAG-NET OF WAR. Beals 


129—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS 
26 April 1931 
(2) GENERAL PERSHING TELLS HIS STORY OF 
THE WAR. (Review by General Harbord) 
130—NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
26 April 1931 


(1) PERSHING AND THE WorRLD War. His 
memoirs of the A.E.F. Reviewed by Captain 
Liddell Hart 
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Section 5 
SUBJECT INDEX 


to 
Catalog of Selected Periodical Articles 


CONTENTS Page 

Subsection A—Index to Military Subjects... 62 

Subsection B—Index to Subjects of Collateral Professional Interest... TZ 
EXPLANATION 


(See also Explanation—Directions for Use, page 47) 


GENERAL.—This section constitutes the subject index to the selected 
periodical articles which are cataloged in Section 4 (page 51). The pur- 
pose of this index is to enable the ready finding of all periodical articles, on 
any particular subject, which have been published during the current 
quarter. As indicated by the above table of contents this index is divided 
into two parts: 

(1) Subsection A indexes, under appropriate subject headings, 
all articles pertaining to military (and naval) matters. These articles 
are selected from all periodicals received by the Library—general 
magazfnes as well as the professional ones. 

(2) Subsection B similarly indexes articles which, while not of 
strictly military bearing, are of collateral professional interest. The 
articles in this category, however, are confined to those appearing in 
military and naval periodicals because such magazines are not indexed 
in any periodical-index publications issued commercially. For the 
greater number of articles in this category appearing in general (non- 
military) magazines the appropriate periodical indexes in the Library 
should be consulted. [These are listed in LIBRARY BULLETIN No. 1.] 


SUBSECTION A—MILITARY SUBJECTS.—In this category the subject 
headings are arranged, alphabetically, according to the Library system of 
subject-indexing books and periodicals. All military subjects are grouped 
under certain main headings and these, in turn, are divided into subheadings 
pertaining to the major group. Therefore, in locating periodical articles 
on military subjects, they should be looked for under the following main 


headings: 
ARMIES [Of the world] History MILITARY-NAVAL UNITED STATES 
(General subjects) {Includes military biography and _ military 
ARMIES UNITED STATES geography. Other countries similarly! 
{Other countries similarly] JoInT FORCES IN CAMPAIGN 
ARMS AND SERVICES . {Joint military operations in war; Armies, 
Navies (and Air Forces).| 
ARMS AND SERVICES INFANTRY * 
{Other branches similarly] NATIONAL ForRCES ARMIES NAVIES AIR FORCES 


ARMS AND SERVICES INFANTRY UNITED STATES [General subjects; peace time] 
{Other countries similarly. For topics peculiar NATIONAL Forces UNITED STATES 


to an individual country] {Other countries similarly] 

enera. ncludes such elements as: CMTC; N 

AVIES UNITED STATES 

nore ee National Guard; Reserves: [Other countries similarly] 

AUXILIARY MILITARY Forces Unitep States TECHNOLOGY, MILITARY 
{Other countries similarly} [General subjects] 

FIELD ForcES TECHNOLOGY, MILITARY AERONAUTICS 


{Similarly for: Automotive; Buildings Construc- 


FIELD FORCES ADMINISTRATION tion Grounds; Chemicals Gas; Engineering; 


FIELD Forces ART oF WAR General supplies; Medical; Meteorology; 
Fietp Forces Larce UNITs Ordnance; Photography; Signals; Vessels; 
FIELD Forces Tactics OPERATIONS COMBAT Veterinary.| 
History MILITARY-NAVAL War PEACE 
[Confined to general subjects; includes military Wars 
biography and military geography, general} {Includes all wars} 


© 
i 
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Most military material, to the professional mind, will fall readily under 
one of the main headings listed. However, to provide for ready finding 
of any military subject, there was published a Supplement to RCMW NO. 38 
which contains an Alphabetic List of Military Terms in common use, 
with specifications as to where such material is located in the subject index. 
This Supplement, obtainable on request, will not be republished and should 
be retained for reference purposes by those who desire this information. 

DIRECTIONS FOR Use.—In looking up a military subject, select the ap- 
propriate main heading and find this in Subsection A. Or, consult the 
definite term desired, in the Supplement which will direct to the appro- 
priate heading in Subsection A, under which printed articles are entered. } 

f the subject matter is non-military in character, consult Subsection 
B, under appropriate headings. 

ENTRIES.— Most material is entered under several subject headings; to 
avoid the necessity of printing many times the full data of an article, these 
are covered only once, completely, in the Catalog (Section 4). 

The entry under a subject heading gives only the short title of the 
article with reference numbers to the Catalog for full data. The figure in 
boldface is the identifying index number of the periodical; that (in curves) 
following the colon, is the serial number of the particular article in that 
periodical. The procedure then: 

(1) With the index number in mind, turn to the Catalog (page 

51) and find the name of the periodical and page number of cataloged 

articles therefrom; 
(2) On the latter page, the particular article is established by the 
serial number. 


Subsection A 
Index to Military Subjects 


A ARMIES France 
ARMIES [Of the world] Composition Organization Strength 
Italy: Comparative strength of France 
and Italy. 14a:(83 
Armies . . . Name of country; L’Armée de demain- et mécanisa- 
2 Arms and Services; tion. 74:(7) 
. Auxiliary Military Forces (National Guard, History 
wa ete.); A century of the Foreign Legion. 86:(3) 
Technology, Military. Training 
General Subjects Francia.—Las grandes eters del Ejército 


[Only matters of general applicability entered francis on 1950. 16:(88 


under this heading; See: Armies . . . Name 


of country, for particulars.] ARMIES Germany 
PERSONNEL, MILITARY History 
Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: Die Nachtaus- Die eens Deutschlands. 17: 
bildung des Rekruten. 17:(163) (166) (173 


Organizations 


Sc S, AR} 
moots, Epucasiow La Reichswehr, armée de cadres. 32:(51) 


(For Special service schools SEE: Arms and 


Services ) 
Cultivo de idiomas. 15:(20) Grest Britain 
History 
Taanawe British land strategy in four great wars, 1702- 
Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: Die Nachtaus- 1802. 11:(34) 
bildung des Rekruten. 17:(163) (166) Training 
Inglaterra.—Ejercicios de Division.—Septiem- 
ARMIES Argentina bre de 1930. 16:(29) 
Composition Organization Strength Army training in 1931. 4:(35) 


Argentina.—El] Ejército Argentino. 
rgentina. jército Argentino. 16:(26) ARMIES Italy 


ARMIES China Composition Organization Strength 
History Italy: Comparative military strength of France 
The modern Chinese Army. 55:(35) and Italy. 14a:(83) 


Schools, Army Education 
MILITARY ACADEMIES 


The West Points of other lands. VII—Italian 
military schools. 19:(11) 


ARMIES Japan 
Composition Organization Strength 
Japan: Japanese army reorganization. 14a:(84) 
History 
The Japanese Army. 7:(18) 


ARMIES United States 
SEE ALSO: 
Arms and Services; 
Auxiliary Military Forces US (for National 
Guard, Reserves, ROTC, CMTC, etc.); 
Field Forces; 
Technology, Military. 

Abstract topics—General 
AMUSEMENTS RECREATIONS SPoRTS 
The Uniformed Service Club in Washington. 

21:(31) 

UNIFORMS INSIGNIA MEDALS 

Naval and military decorations. 55:(26) 
Uniforms that are and uniforms that aren't 

§5:(32) 

Finance 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
Report of Joint Board. 18:(14) (17) (22) (27) 
Forts and Military Establishments 
‘Forts Posts 


Plans made to abandon 53 Posts. 1:(11) 
Our American Army Posts. 78:(14) 
Housing the army. 49:(12) 


Camps 
Preparation of summer camps. 
Depots 
The Army supply base. 49:(12) 
History 


What the papers have to say about the Army. 
18:(13) (16) (21) (25) 


Military law 
ABSTRACT TOPICS 
Relation of soldier to civil functions. 


Mahilizati D. hilizati 


49:(14) 


49:(15) 


War Department mobilization plan. 1:(12) 
Personnel 
Housing the army. 49:(12) 
Relation of soldier to civil functions. 49:(15) 
bis Uniformed Service Club in Washington. 
:(31) 
OFFICERS 
Army efficiency reports. 2:(6) 
The military mind. 18:(20) 
Promotion 
promotion bill sent to Congress. 
:(13) 


[Enlisted personnel] 
The modern mess. 18:(24) 
Schools, Army Education 
SEE ALSO: 
Armies US—Training; 


For Special Service Schools, Ske: Arms and 
Services. 


Army War College 


and character of work at the Army 
47:(15) 


The sco 


War College. 


Periodical Literature—Subject Index 


Supply 
SEE ALSO: Field Forces 
CLOTHING 
Army shoes. 21:(30) 
PROCUREMENT PURCHASE 
Industrial mobilization and procurement plan- 


ning. 3(17) 
Training 
MOTION PICTURES 
Military instruction films. 35:(27) 
Transportation 


SEE ALSO: 
Arms and Services; 
Field Forces; 
Technology, Military. 
MoTOR TRANSPORTATION 
Modern transvortation versus army transporta- 
tion. 41:(32) 
RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


National defense and transportation. 41:(31) 
War Department 

For Chiefs of branches, SEE: under Arms and 
Services; 

SEE ALSO: 
Armies US-—Finance 
Armies US—Military law; 
Auxiliary Military Forces 

yuard. 


US—National 


ABSTRACT TOPICS 
The national defense act in operation. 45:(24) 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


When Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 
ARMIES Yugoslavia 
Training 
Yugoeslavia.—Las maniobras de otono del 
Ejército yugoeslavo. 16:(30) 
ARMS and Services 
Branches 
[Includes topics pertaining to more than one 


branch] 
ANIMALS EQUITATION TRAINING 
Dressage et monte a l’obstacle du cheval de 


concours. 37:(22) 
Cavaleries étrangeres. 37:(23) 
EQUIPMENT 


System for determining basic allowances. 35:(24) 
INTELLIGENCE, MILITARY ALL ARMS 
Renseignement, observation, transmissions dans 
corps de troupe. 32:(52) 
MARKSMANSHIP (Small arms) 
Machine guns 
Indoor instruction in — laying, Browning 
: ) 


machine guns. 
he Thomp sub-machine gun. 33:(17) 


MoTorcycLists CyYCLIsTs 


Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Patrouillen. 17:(179) 


Infanterie- 


ARMS and Services Air Arm 


SEE ALSO: 


National Forces Air Forces; 
Technology, Military Aeronautics. 


History 


En marge du XIlIe salon de |’aéronautique. 
40 :(26) 
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ARMS and Services Air Arm (Continued) 
Organization 
Temas de organizacién. 22:(60) 
Cuestiones de la Guerra Aérea. Los Ther 
de una potencia aérea moderna. 15:\ 
Special Air Arm 
PHOTOMAPPING 
Photomapping methods used in Europe. 45:(26) 
Tactics Training Combat Methods 
ABSTRACT TOPICS—GENERAL & SPECIAL 
Applicatory exercises 
Die englischen Luftmanéver 1930. 17:(172 
Training 
The attack on New York. 18:(15) 
COMBAT TOPICS IN GENERAL 
Aerial superiority 
Elements contributing to aerial 


superiority. 


ARMS and Services Air Arm Great Britain 
Abstract topics—General and special 
The Royal Air Force in 1931. 4:(34) 
History 
The development of the Royal Air Force. 6:(39) 


ARMS and Services Air.Arm 
Organization 
; The Italian Regia Aeronautica. 


Italy 


Italy 14a:(72) 
ARMS and Services AirCorps United States 
Abstract topics—General and special 
AIRPORTS 

The present status of airport engineering. 45:(25) 


ARMS and Services Artillery 
SEE ALSO: 
Coast Artillery 
Technology, Military Ordnance. 
Antiaircraft artillery 


Individual tracer control for antiaircraft machine 
gun fire. 41:(34) 


Equipment 
Radio progress in the Field Artillery. 38:(18) 
History 
The artillery of Ld Carthaginians, Greeks and 
Romans. 
Artillery 
ARTILLERY, DETACHED BATTERIES 


Flying batteries. 38:(15) 
MECHANIZED ARTILLERY 
Field artillery with the mechanized force. 38:(16) 
MOTORIZED ARTILLERY 
Truck drawn artillery. 38:(14) 

Tactics Training Combat thod 
ABSTRACT TOPICS—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
Applicatory exercises 

Encore le champ de tir réduit. 40:(25) 
COMBAT TOPICS IN GENERAL 
Fire superiority 
The coming of the creeping barrage. 39:(11) 
PROTECTIVE AND DEFENSIVE MEASURES 
Antitank 
Guns and tanks. 39:(12) 


RECONNAISSANCE SCOUTING PATROLLING 
Artillery survey. 39:(13) 
Weapons Armament Technique 
CANNON 


Ein “neuer” Geschiitztyp? 


ARMS and Services 
Artillery 


17:(176) 


Artillery US Field 


History 


REGIMENTS 
Fit and ready—16th F.A. 21:(33) 
Masters of the big guns—16th F.A. 21:(38) 


ARMS and Services Cavalry 
Command and staff 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 
7 communication for modern cavalry. 
Organization 


Cavalry in European armies. 35:(31) 
La cavalerie des grandes ite es 37:(21) 
Cavaleries étrangeres. 37:(2 


Special 
DISMOUNTED CAVALRY 
Cavalry in the trenches. 36:(6) 
MECHANIZED CAVALRY 
Mechanized force becomes cavalry. 35:(25) 
Tactics Training Combat methods 
ABSTRACT TOPICS—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
General cavalry tactics 
The employment of cavalry. 14:(20) 
Security 


Vorhutdienst bei Infanterie und Kavallerie. 


17:(161) 
PROTECTIVE AND DEFENSIVE MEASURES 
Antiaircraft defense 
be oe a cavalry regiment in teamwork. 


RECONNAISSANCE SCOUTING PATROLLING 


Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: Infanterie- 
Patrouillen. 17:(179) 


RIVER CROSSINGS 

Cavaleries étrangeres. 37:(23) 

SPECIAL WARFARE 

Antiaircraft 

Training a cavalry regiment in teamwork. 35:(28) 

TROOP MOVEMENTS 

Marches 

A long march to battle. 35:(32) 


ARMS and Services Cavairy France 
History 
The Napoleonic cavalry and its leaders. 36:(8) 


ARMS and Services Cavairy United States 
Abstract topics—General and special 


Cavalry now and to come. 35:(18) 
After cavalry—what? 18:(18) 

History 
Cavalry. 18:(19) 


ARMS and Services Chemical 
SEE ALSO: 


Technology, Military Chemical 


History 
War's fourth dimension. 18:(12) 
Tactics Training Combat method 


ABSTRACT TOPICS—G ENERAL AND SPECIAL 
General chemical tactics 
Estados Unidos.—Guerra quimica. 
Training 
Chemical warfare training for National Guard 
troops. 9) 
CHEMICAL WARFARE, GENERAL 
Ship personnel and gas warfare. 55:(30) 
Protection against gas. 39:(15) 
COMBAT TOPICS IN GENERAL 
Gas and smoke (use of) 
War's fourth dimension. 18:(12) 


16:(27) 


ARMS and Services Coast Artillery 
SEE ALSO: 
Arms and Services Artillery 
Tactics Training C 
ABSTRACT TOPICS—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
Training 
Coast Artillery gunnery and training with 


special reference to methods and matériel. 
41:(33) 


ARMS and Services Coast Artillery United 
States 


Schools, Coast Artillery 
The Coast Artillery School. 21:(36) 


ARMS and Services Engineers 
SEE ALSO: 
Technology, Military Engineering 
Special engineers 
MECHANIZED ENGINEERS 
Mechanization and divisional engineers. 46:(23) 
Tactics Training Combat methods 
ABSTRACT TOPICS—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
River crossings 
Pioniertaktisches von der Oder-(Ubung 1930. 
17:(159) 


ARMS and Services 
SEE ALSO: 
Arms and Services Infantry United States 
(and other countries) ; 
Arms and Services Tanks United States 
(and other countries). 
Organization 
Les infanteries étrangeres. 32:(42) 
Tactics Traini Combat thod 
ABSTRACT TOPICS —GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
The last five hundred yards. 11:(39) 
Applicatory exercises 
des feux exercices de combat 
l'infanterie. 32:(45 
de figuration ‘he feux d’infanterie 
32:(46) 
Infantry units—Regiments 
Renseignement, observation, transmissions dans 
un corps de troupe. :(52) 
Infantry units—Battalions 
Renseignement, observation, transm. 
un corps de troupe. 32:(52) 


Infantry 


issions dans 


Periodical Literature—Subject Index 


DEFENSIVE COMBAT 
Contribution a ae de la défense des cours 
d'eau. 32:(44) ( 


A night attack: A tactical lesson from the 
World War. 31:(69) 


PROTECTIVE AND DEFENSIVE MEASURES 
Antitank 
Guns and tanks. 39:(12) 
RECONNAISSANCE SCOUTING PATROLLING 


Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: Infanterie- 
Patrouillen. 17:(179) 
SECURITY 
Vorhutdienst bei Infanterie und Kavallerie- 
17:(161) 
Outposts 
du soldat au combat. 


32:(41) (48 
MOVEMENTS 
Marches 
Las marchas de entrenamiento en la infanteria 
francesa. 22:(62) 
Weapons Armament Technique 


SEE ALSO: 
Arms and Services—Branches—Marksman- 


ship; 
Technology, Military Ordnance. 
MACHINE GUNS 


The development of machine guns in the British 
Army during the Great War 7;(17) 


ARMS and Services Infantry United States 
SEE ALSO: Arms and Services Infantry 


History 
REGIMENTS 


Twentieth Infantry. 21:(28) 

Rock of Chickamauga—Nineteenth Infantry. 
21:(29) 

“Forward, the Seventeenth."’ 21:(35) 

First across the Rhine-—18th Infantry. 21:(30) 

The Twenty-third Infantry. 21:(32) 


ARMS and Services Medical 
SEE ALSO: 
Technology, Military 
Technology, Military 
De la experiencia veterinaria. 
History 
VETERINARY 


Sintesis del informe veterinario del 
Ejército aleman 1914-1918. 15:( 


ARMS and Services Medical 
Department 
Abstract topics—General and special 
COMMAND AND STAFF 
Unit staffs—Regimental 
Command ~. staff training 102d Medical 
Regiment. 52:(12) 
Hi 
The Medical Corps of the Army and scientific 
medicine. 52:(11) 


ARMS & Services Quartermaster 


Organization 
Some quartermaster achievements. 49:(16) 


Medical; 
Veterinary. 
15:(19) 


US Medical 


~ = 
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ARMS & Services Quartermaster—Organiza- 
tion (Continued) 


Industrial mobilization and procurement plan- 
ning. 49:(17) 
Supply 
Wool: Vital] to the army in peace and war. 49:(18) 
ARMS and Services Quartermaster US 
Quartermaster Corps 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Housing the army. 49:(12) 
History 
Some quartermaster achievements. 49(16) 
The Quartermaster Corps in war. 49:(21) 
Supply 
The Army supply base. 49:(13) 
ARMS and Services Signals 


SEE ALSO: 

Technology, Military Signals 
Organization 

Signal communication during tactical inspec- 

tions Hawaiian Department (1929). 47:(10) 
Supply 

Signal Corps system of supplying the National 

Guard. 47:(11) 


ARMS and Services Tanks 
SEE ALSO: 
Technology, military Ordnance—Tanks 
Toughts on tanks. 33:(14 
The Carden-Loyd Mark 1 tank in India. 33:(15) 
Motorized kitchen for tank units is perfected 
by Q.M. technicians 50:(7) 
Special tank units 
ARMORED CAR UNITS 
Armoured cars in desert warfare. 6:(42) 
Tactics Training Combat method 
ABSTRACT TOPICS—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
The last five hundred yards. 11:(39) 
Applicatory exercises 
Taktische Aufgabe. 17:(167) (171) (180) 
General tank tactics 


Tank v. tank. 46:(20) 

Is it worth it? 33:(12) 

Tactique et armement. 32:(49) 
COMBAT TOPICS IN GENERAL 


Possibilities of the tank. 41:(35) 
Tank battle practices (Egypt). 33:(13) 
Guns and tanks. 39:(12) 


DEFENSIVE COMBAT 
Taktische Aufgaben. 17:(162) 

OFFENSIVE COMBAT 
Taktische Aufgaben. 17:(162) 

SECURITY 
Security on the march 
Tanks in rear-guard action. 33:(16) 
Weapons Armament Technique 


Le cuirassement protection des véhicules 
de combat. 32:(4 


TOPICS 
Combat practice 

Beschieszen von Tankscharten. 
ARMORED VEHICLES 


The development and future of armoured 
fighting vehicles. 6:(41) 


17:(177) 


AUXILIARY Military Forces [Secondary com- 
ponents} 
SEE ALSO: 
Armies . 


Auxiliary Military Forces... name of country. 


AUXILIARY Military Forces France 
Colonial forces Native troops 
Légion Etrangére 
A century of the Foreign Legion. 86:(3) 
AUXILIARY Military Services Great Britain 
ROTC 


A suggestion for the reorganization of the senior 
division officers training corps. 11:(40) 


AUXILIARY Military Forces United States 
Abstract topics—General and special 
The national defense act in operation. 45:(24) 
Preparation of summer camps. 49:(14) 
Combined method of training in summer train- 
ing camps. 47:(13) 
CMTC 
The training of C.M.T.C. students by Reserve 
Corps officers. 52:(8) 
Athletics at the C.M.T. Camps. 21:(32) 
Contacts at the C.M.T. Camps. 21 (34) 
Practical opportunities at the C.M.T. Camps. 


21:(37) 
A day at aC.M.T. Camp. 21:(39) 
National Guard 
COMPOSITION AND STRENGTH 
ae and strength of National Guard. 
(33) 


FINANCE 
The cost of the National Guard. 35:(23) 
Supp.y 
Signal Corps system of supplying the National 
Guard. :(11) 
TRAINING 
Chemical warfare training for National Guard 
troops. 54:(9) 


Organized Reserves 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps. 35:(34) 
Saving prospective Reserve Officers. 41:(37) 
Detached service. 18:(23) 


F 


FIELD Forces Administration [Theater of 
operations] 
Supply 
ABSTRACT TOPICS 
Servicios de retaguardia. 15:(15) 


FIELD Forces Art of war 
Abstract topics—General and special 
ARMORED VEHICLES 


The development and future of armoured 
fighting vehicles. 6:(41) 


Leadership Morale Psychology 
MORALE 
Maintenance of morale in war. 
PsYCHOLOGY 
The military mind. 18:(20) 
Strategy 
ep! critics and the military hierarchy. 


46:(17) 


British land pewer in four great wars, 1702- 
1802. 11:(34) 
Territorial organization for war 
ZONE OF THE INTERIOR 
London's reaction to aerial bombardment. 45:(23) 


FIELD Forces Command and Staff 
Intelligence Information 
INTELLIGENCE, MILITARY 
Apreciacién de situacion. 22:(57) 


Signal communications [Field Forces] 


Signal communication during tactical_inspec- 
tions Hawaiian Department (1929). 47:(10) 
“ and radio communications in combat. 

47:(14) 


FIELD Forces Large Units 
Abstract topics—General and special 
APPLICATORY EXERCISES (SEE ALSO: Joint 
Forces—Joint operations) 
Field maneuvers 


Francia.—Las grandes maniobras del Ejército 
francés en 1930. 16:(28) 

Inglaterra.—Ejercicios de Division.—Septiembre 
de 1930. 16:(29) 

Yugoeslavia.—Las eg de otono del 
Ejército yugoeslavo. 16:(3 

Pioniertaktisches von der 1930. 


17:(159) 
Die Grosze Rahmeniibung 1930. 17:(164) 
17:(172) 


Die englischen Luftmanéver 1930. 
Aus den tschechoslowakischen Manévern. 17: 
(175) 
Map maneuvers 
Cavaleries étrangeres. 37:(23) 
Map problems 


Instruccién tactica. 15:(17) 
Taktische Aufgaben. 17:(162) 
Taktische Aufgabe 1. 17:(167) (171) (180) 


COMBINED ARMS 
La combinaison des armes. 32:(43) 
MOTORIZATION (SEE ALSO: Field Forces Large 
units—Mechanization Mechanized Forces) 
United States 
Army mechanization and motorization policies 
announced by Chief of Staff. 1:(10) 
Mechanization Mechanized forces 
ABSTRACT TOPICS—-GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
The mechanization of war. 53:(15) 
France 


“L'Armée de demain—Motorisation et mécan- 
isation. 74:(7) 


Great Britain 
The Army in 1931 (Mechanization). 
United States 


Army mechanization and motorization pan 
announced by Chief of Staff. 1:(10 
The Mechanized Force, U.S. Army. 53: (16) 
ADMINISTRATION 
Supply 
Gold medal essay (military) 1930. 6:(40) 
COMMAND AND STAFF 
Staff 
ba Ay anization and transport of the mechan- 
attery staff. 39:(14) 
ORGANIZATION 
Mechanized force becomes cavalry. 35:(25) 


4:(33) 


Periodical Literature—Subject Index 


The mechanized force: and 
present equipment. 35:(2' 
Mechanization and divisional 46 :(23) 
TACTICS 
The mobility of mechanized forces. 11:(35) 
he last five hundred yards. 11:(39) 
Tactique et armement. 32:(49) 
Taktische Aufgabe 1. 17:(167) (171) (180) 
Defensive combat 
Taktische Aufgaben. 17(162) 
Offensive combat 
Taktische Aufgaben. 17:(162) 


FIELD Forces Tactics Operations Combat 


Abstract topics—General and special 
ae, critics and the military hierarchy. 

1:(33 
Tactics—1450-1704. 11:(36) 

e role of modern mobile protective forces. 

11:(41) 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES, GENERAL 
La cavalerie des grandes unités tactiques. 37:(21) 


Combat topics in general 
TERRAIN 


Encore le champ de tir réduit. 40:(25) 
Der Wert der Truppenubiingsplatze. 17:(178) 


Defensive combat 
OPEN SITUATIONS 
Le retour a la manoeuvre. 32:(50) 
ORGANIZATION OF THE GROUND 
Fortificaci6n de campana. 22:(58) 
Night operations 


Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: Die Nacht- 
ausbildung des Rekruten. 17:(163) (166) 


Offensive combat 
ABSTRACT TOPICS 
The last five hundred yards. 11:(39) 
Approach march 
Durchfiihrung des Flachenmarsches. 
MEETING ENGAGEMENTS 


Opportunidad y eficacia de las comunicaciones 
radiotelegraficas en el combate de encuentro 
de la Divisién de Ejército. 22:(59) 


PuRSUIT 
Las diferentes clases de combate. 15:(12) 
Protective and defensive measures 
ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 
Training a cavalry regiment in teamwork. 35:(28) 
Antiaircraft terminology. 35:(29) 
London's reaction to aerial bombardment. 45:(23) 
ANTIGAS 
Problemas de la gueira quimica. La proteccién 
contra los elementos quimicos de combate. 
15:(14) 
Reconnaissance [Counterreconnaissance| 
ABSTRACT TOPICS 


The réle of modern mobile protective forces. 
11:(41) 


17:(160) 


Distant reconnaissance 


Aus der Werkstatt der Truppe: 
Patrouillen. 17:(179) 


River Crossings 
DEFENSE 


La défense des cours d'eau et la bataille défensive 
. . juillet 1918 sur le front de la Marne. 
3 ) 


Infanterie- 


Sete 
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FIELD Forces Tactics Operations 
—River Crossings (Continued) 
Pioniertaktisches von der Oder-Ubung. 17:(159) 
Security 
SECURITY ON THE MARCH 


Vorhutdienst bei Infanterie und Kavallerie 
17:(161) 


Combat 


Troop movements 
MARCHES 


Sobre la conduccién de un ejército en teatros 
de guerra hispanoamericanos. 15:(13) 


H 


HISTORY Military-Naval 
{Includes: Military biography; Military geog- 
raphy 
SEE ALSO: 
History 
try); 
Wars. 


Military-Naval... (Name of coun- 
History 
ANCIENT MILITARY HISTORY 


The artillery of 54 Carthaginians, Greeks and 
omans. 39:(10 


HISTORY Military-Naval 
History 
Belgium: Belgian commitments and the eastern 
frontier. 14a:(69) 
HISTORY Military-Naval France 
Biography, Military-Naval 
[Joffre] Two famous sappers. 46:(22) 


HISTORY Military-Naval Great Britain 
Biography, Military-Naval 
[Kitchener] Two famous sappers. 46:(22) 
History 


A subaltern in the Indian Mutiny. 46:(18) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Greece 
[Philopoemen}] Philopoemen: The last of the 
Greek generals. :(7) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Italy 


History 
Italy: The Italian Regia Aeronautica. 14a:(72) 


HISTORY Military-Naval Mongols 
Biography, Military-Naval 


{Genghis Khan] Genghis Khan: A.D. 1162-1227. 
4:(36) (37) (38) (39) (40) 


HISTORY Military-Naval 
History 
The raid by the late Major Bochenek. 33:(11) 


Poland 


HISTORY Military-Naval 
[Other countries similarly} 
SEE ALSO: 


Armies United States—History 
Arms and Services . . . United States—History; 
Wars United States. 


Biography, Military-Naval 
[Baker] When Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 


United States 


History 
AMERICAN EFFORTS IN FRANCE 


Participacion de los Estados Unidos en la gran 
guerra. 62:(1) (2) 


J 


JOINT Forces in campaign Armies—Navies 
[—Air Forces] 
General subjects 
COORDINATION OF OPERATIONS 


Unity of control of the fighting forces in the 
reat War. 5:(11) 


JOINT Forces in campaign United States 
(Army-Navy) 
Joint Operations 
JOINT OVERSEAS MOVEMENTS 


The organization of an overseas defensive sea 
) 


area. 41:(30 
N 
NATIONAL Forces Armies Navies Air forces 
SEE ALSO: 


Joint forces in 
National Forces ame of country. 
General subjects 
NATIONAL DEFENSE MILITARY-NAVAL-AIR POLICIES 


Belgium: Belgian commitments and the eastern 
frontier. 14a:(69) 


NATIONAL Forces France (Army—Navy—Air 
Force) 


National Defense Military-Naval policies 
NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICIES PREPAREDNESS 
France and her frontiers. 11:(38) 


NATIONAL Forces Germany (Army—Navy— 
Air Force) 


National Defense Military-Naval policies 
ABSTRACT TOPICS 
Die Rundfunkeinkreisung Deutschlands. 17 :(173) 


NATIONAL Forces 
Navy—Air Force) 


National Defense Military-Naval policies 

NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICIES PREPAREDNESS 
Air policies 

reaction to aerial bombardment. 


Great Britain (Army— 


London’s 
45:(23) 
Separate Air Forces 

Abstract topics 

The Royal Air Force in 1931. 4:(34) 


NATIONAL Forces 
Navy) 
Abstract topics—General and special 
See: under Armies, for similar topics exclusively 
military; and under Navies for those exclu- 
sively naval. 
CELEBRATIONS COMMEMORATIONS CEMETERIES 
Pilgrims. 49:(19) 
National Defense Military-Naval policies 
ANTI-DEFENSE ANTI-PATRIOTIC PACIFISM 
Militarist or Pacifist? 35:(21) 


United States (Army— 


MacArthur flays clergy. 18:(26) 


National mobilization 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Industry and national defense. 35:(20) (30) 
National defense and transportation. 41:(31) 


NAVIES 
SEE ALSO: 
Joint forces in campaign; 
National Forces; 
Navies ... Name of country. 
General subjects 
COMPOSITION AND STRENGTH 
Naval disarmament conferences 


The meaning of recent conferences on the reduc- 
tion and limitation of naval armaments. 14:(19) 


Naval warfare 
STRATEGY 


Theories of stra’ Part I1—The submarine 


weapon. 55a: (8) 
NAVIES Germany 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Rebirth of the German Navy. 75:(4) 
Organizations 
CLASSES OF SHIPS 
Battleships 
Germany's Revolutionary “Pocket Battle-ship” 
and France’s reply. 71:(5) 


NAVIES United States 


SEE ALSO: 
Navies—Naval warfare; 
Navies—General subjects—Technology, Na- 


val. 
Abstract topics—General 
UNIFORMS INSIGNIA MEDALS 
Naval and military decorations. 55:(26) 
_ Aeronautics 
U.S.S. “Los Angeles.” 55:(33) 
Command and staff 
Naval intelligence. 55a:(7) 
Establishments 
[Arsenals; Hospitals; Navy yards; etc.] 
OBSERVATORIES 
The nautical branch of the naval observatory. 
55:(36) 
Organizations 
CLASSES OF SHIPS 
Landing boats 
Special boats for landing operations. 55:(25) 
Torpedo boat destroyers 
New destroyers. 55:(22) 
Personnel 
OFFICERS 
Fitness records and selection for promotion* 
55:(29) 
SAILors 
Why men enlist. 55:(24) 
Training 
The first element of training for war. 55:(34) 


T 


TECHNOLOGY, Military Buildings Con- 
struction Grounds 


Housing the army. 49:(12) 


Periodical Literature—Subject Index 


TECHNOLOGY, Military Chemicals 


The first gas attack at Ypres. 52:(10) 
War's fourth dimension. 18:(12) 


Gas 


TECHNOLOGY, Military Engineering 
SEE ALSO: 
Technology, Military Buildings Construc- 


tion 
Airports 
The present status of airport engineering. 45:(25) 
Routes 
RAILWAYS 


National defense and transportation. 
Topography Surveying 
Maps MAPPING 


Au sujet du croquis matriciel. 32:(53) 
Parabolic equal-area projection world map. 


41:(31) 


Triangulation with the plane table. 45:(30) 
Photomapping 
Photomapping methods used in Europe. 45:(26) 


TECHNOLOGY, Military Medical 
SEE ALSO: 
Technology, Military Veterinary 
Military medico-legal psychiatry. 52:(9) 
TECHNOLOGY, Military Ordnance Muni- 
tions 
Abstract topics—General and special 
ARMS ARMOR 
The attack by armour. 33:(10) 
ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 
Ein “‘neuer’’ Geschiitztyp? 17:(176) 
TEsts 
Ordnance tests show U.S. Army’s motor ve- 
hicles superior to foreign armies. 50:(6) 
Antitank weapons 
Beschieszen von Tankscharten. 17:(177) 
Armored Cars 
The development and future of armoured fighting 
vehicles. 6: 41) 
Armoured cars in Dewut warfare. 6:(42) 
Artillery armament 
Técnica e Industria Militar. 15:(18) 
Howitzers 


Post war development of the 155 mm. gun, 
8” howitzer. 38:(17) 


GuNs 


Post war ge of the 155 mm. gun, 
8” howitzer. 3(17) 


Artillery materiel Instruments 
The searchlight battery. 21:(31) 
Tanks Armament 
Beschieszen von Tankscharten. 17:(177) 


TECHNOLOGY, Military Photography 
Terrestrial photography 
MOTION PICTURES 
Military instruction films. 35:(27) 


TECHNOLOGY, Military Signals 
SEE ALSO: 


Technology, Military Meterol 
Technology, Military Photo mom 
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TECHNOLOGY, Military Signals 

(Continued) 
Abstract topics—General and special 

The technical officer in the field. 47:(12) 

Radio 

Radio progress in the Field Artillery. 38:(18) 

Oportunidad y eficacia de las comunicaciones 
radiotelegraficas en el combate de encuentro 
de la Divisién de Ejército. 22:(59) 

Die Rundfunkeinkreisung Deutschlands. 17: 
(173) 

Beam wireless. 46:(19) 


Wire and radio communication in combat. 
47:(14) 
Telegraphy 
Wire and radio communications in combat. 
47:(14) 
Telephony 
Recent development in telephony. 45:(28) 


Wire and radio communcation in combat. 47:(14) 
TECHNOLOGY, MILITARY Tanks 
Thoughts on tanks. 33:(14) 
TECHNOLOGY, Military Veterinary 
Accident and disease (Animals) 
De la experiencia veterinaria. 15:(19) 


WAR PEACE 
Causes of War 
ABSTRACT TOPICS 
The United States looking outward. 41:(36) 
MILITARISM, IMPERIALISM, NATIONALISM 
Militarist or Pacifist? 36:(21) 
International law 


For topics under this head pertaining to a par- 
ticular war SEE: under that war; e.g., for 
e of Nations, See: under Wars 


World War. 
TREATIES 
Belgium: Belgian commitments and the eastern 
frontier. 14a:(69) 
Prevention of war 
DISARMAMENT 
World and disar 55:(28) 
OUTLAWRY OF WAR 
The war on war. 55:(27) 


SOCIETIES FOR PREVENTION 
The path to world peace: A universal association 
of nations. 14:(18) 
Resources, Military 
INDUSTRIES, MILITARY INDUSTRIALISM 
und Kriegswirtschaft. 17:(165) 
( 


RAW MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
The drag-net of war. 117:(2) 


Wool: Vital to the army in peace and war. 
49:(18) 


WAR... 
Explanatory notes 
Wars BC, are entered under WARS ANCIENT. 
All wars since the Christian era (AD) are 
entered generally with respect to location and 
should be looked for accordingly in the follow- 


ing areas: 
ARS AFRICA 
Wars ASIA 


Wars CENTRAL AMERICA 


Wars EvUROPE 

Wars Mexico 

Wars South AMERICA 
Wars’ UNITED STATES 
Wars West INDIES 


Minor internal affairs and unimportant cam- 
paigns which are not found under Wars should 
be looked for under History Military-Naval; 
e.g., History Military-Naval Great Britain. 

Major modern wars, whose entries are likely 
to be numerous, have these arranged by sub- 
ject groups, as follows [See Wars World War 
for example}: 

A—General topics 
B—Special topics 
C—Civil history 
Socio-economic history 
D—Joint National forces 
E—General Military history 
Commanders 
Military forces 
F—Zone of Interior 
G—Arms and services 
H—Military conduct of war 
Field Forces 
J—Campaigns and battles 
K—Technology, Military 
L—Naval history 


WARS EUROPE 18th Century 
Wars of the French Revolution (1789-1795) 
British land strategy in four great wars, 1702- 
1802. 11:(34) 

WARS EUROPE Napoleonic Wars (1795-1815) 
E—General military history Commanders 
COMMANDERS 
The Napoleonic cavalry and its leaders. 36:(8) 
G—Arms and Services 
CAVALRY 
The Napoleonic cavalry and its leaders. 36:(8) 
WARS EUROPE Peninsular War (1804-1814) 
J—Campaigns and battles 
BATTLE OF BAYLEN 

Bailen (21 juillet 1808). 24:(39) (44) (48) 
WARS EUROPE Crimean War (1853-1856) 
a * lights on the origins of the Crimean War. 
100:(3) 


EUROPE France-Germany (1870- 
) 


Las operaciones stratégicas realizadas durante 


las guerras Franco-Alemana (1870) y de 
Secesi6n. 22:(61) 
a UNITED STATES Revolution (1775- 
) 
Yorktown 


The strategy of the Yorktown campaign, 1781. 
55 :(31) 
WARS UNITED STATES War of 1812 (1812- 
1814) 


E—General military history Commanders 
GENERAL MILITARY HISTORY 
How upper Canada was saved in the War of 
1812. 14:(21) 


aa? UNITED STATES Civil War (1861- 
) 
A—General topics 


BATTLEFIELDS CEMETERIES 
The most famous battle field in America. 102:(2) 


G—Arms and Services 
CAVALRY 
A long march to battle. 35:(32) 
J—Cam paigns and battles 
1863 
The most famous battle fieldin America. 102:(2) 
1864 
Sherman... to the sea. 49:(20) 


WARS UNITED STATES Spanish-American 
War (1898) 


B—Special topics 
PERSONAL NARRATIVES (Minor) 

Some experiences and impressions of a 2nd 
Lieutenant of Cavalry in the Santiago cam- 
paign. 35:(22) 

C—Civil history Socio-economic history 

POLITICS AND DIPLOMACY 

The United States and Hawaii during the 
Spanish American War. (2) 

WARS UNITED STATES Mexican Opera- 

tions (1912-1917) 

Punitive Expedition (1916) 

When Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 


WARS WORLD WAR (1914-1918) 


SEE ALSO: 
Wars World War Country {by name] 
Arrang nt of 


A—General topics i 
B—Special topics 
C—Civil history 
Socio-economic history 
D—Joint National forces 
E-—General military history 
Military forces 
Commanders 
F—Zone of Interior 
G—Arms and services 
H—Military conduct of the war 
Field Forces 
J—Campaigns and battles 
K—Technology, Military 
L—Naval history 
B—Special topics 
FICTION 
Vale tears. 108:(3) 
Ditch digging horse. 116:(9) 
Spies 
spies in America. 
(27) (28) 
C—Civil history Socio-economic history 
Pouitics AND DIPLOMACY 
When Wilson failed as peacemaker. 116:(10) 
RESULTS 
Debts 
Aspects of World War debt payments. 87:(3) 
Peace negotiations 
When Wilson failed as peacemaker. 116:(10) 
The last act. 5:(12) 

Reparations and indemnities 
Valuation of war damagesin Belgium. 45:(27) 
D—Joint National Forces 
Joint NATIONAL Forces: ARMIES NAVIES 
Unity of control of the fighting forces in the 

Great War. 5:(11) 


112:(23) (24) (25) 
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E—General military history Commanders 
SEE ALSO: 
J—Campaigns and battles 
ABSTRACT TOPICS—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
Bibliography 
Military histories of the Great War. 100:(2) 
COMMANDERS 


General Foch in der Marneschlacht. 17:(168) 
Two famous sappers. 46:(22) 


United States 


General Pershing and the A.E.F. 68:(7) 
General Pershing tells his story of the war. 129:(2) 
Pershing and the World War. 0:(1) 

When Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 


GENERAL MILITARY HISTORY 
Italy 
The Italian official account, 1915. 11:(42) 


F—Zone of Interior 
ARMY COMMAND AND DIRECTION War DEpart- 
MENT 
When Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 


G—Arms and Services 


INFANTRY 
Tactics Operations 


A night attack: A tactical lesson from the 
World War. 31:(69) 


TANKS 
History 
Possibilities of the tank. 53:(17) 
Tactics 
Possibilities of the tank. 53:(17) 
H—Military conduct of the war in the field 
Theater of operations Field Forces 
Fietp Forces LARGE UNITS 
Field forces 
Sobre la conduccién de un ejército en teatros 
de guerra hispanoamericanos. 15:(13) 
Armies 
La lire armée allemande dans la bataille de 
l’Oureq. 32:(40) 
Corps 
Le 10e corps a to (20 au 24 aofit 1914). 
24:(38) (43) (47 


La 9e division en 1918. 24:(36) (40) (45) 
TACTICS AND STRATEGY 
Tactics (River crossings) 
La défense des cours d'eau et la bataille défensive 
du 15 juillet 1918 sur le front de la Marne. 
:(39) 
J—Campaig 
SEE ALSO: 
E—General military history; 
G—Arms and services; 
H—Military conduct of the war. 


ASIATIC AREA—TURKISH THEATER 
Mesopotamian Front 
Early days in Mesopot. 46:(21) 
EvuRoPEAN AREA—ITALIAN THEATER 
1915 
The Italian official account, 1915. 11:(42) 
EUROPEAN AREA—RUSSIAN THEATER 
Succes stratégique, succes tactiques. 24:(37) 
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WARS WORLD WAR (1914-1918) —J—Cam- 
paigns and Battles (Continued) 
1914 


The Lemberg campaign: 
1914. 11:(32) 
1915 


Gorlice-Tarnow: A German break-through in 
1915. 11:(37) 
AREA—WESTERN THEATER 
1914 
The battle of Virton. 5:(10) 
La ire armée allemande dans la 
l’Oureq. 32:(40) 
La bataille des frontieres. 40:(22) (23) (24) 
Le 10e corps a Charleroi (20 au 24 aoft 1914). 
24:(38) (43) (47) 
La fin de l’escadron de Gironde (9-10 septembre 
1914). 37:(24) 
General Foch in der Marneschlacht. 
1915 
Cavalry in the trenches. 
War's fourth dimension. 
1918 
La défense des cours d'eau et la bataille défensive 


August-Septe mber, 


bataille de 


17:(168) 


36:(6) 
18:(12) 


du 15 juillet 1918 sur le front de la Marne. 
32:(39) 


La Ye division en 1918. 24:(36) (40) (45) 
Succes stratégique, succes tactiques. 24:(41) (46) 
eo Die Uberraschung am 18. Juli 1918. 
:(170) 
Tank v. tank. 46:(20) 
A night attack: A tactical lesson from the 
World War. 31:(69) 


K—Technology, Military 
CHEMICAL WARFARE MATERIEL 
War's fourth dimension. 18:(12) 


WARS WORLD WAR Austria-Hungary 
J—Campaigns and battl 
EvuRoPEAN AREA—RUSSIAN THEATER 
1914 
The Lemberg campaign: August-September, 
1914. 11:(32) 

WARS WORLD WAR France 
J—Campaigns and battles 
EvROPEAN AREA—WESTERN THEATER 
1918 


La’défense des cours d'eau et la bataille défensive 
S 4 juillet 1918 sur le front de la Marne. 
2(39) 


Forces LARGE UNITS 
Armies 


La lire armée allemande dans la bataille de 
l’Oureq. 32:(40) 


J—Campaigns and battles 
EUROPEAN AREA™WESTERN THEATER 
1914 
La ire armée allemande dans la bataille de 
l’Oureq. 32:(40) 
WARS WORLD WAR italy 
E—General military history Commanders 
GENERAL MILITARY HISTORY 
The Italian official account, 1915. 11:(42) 
J—Campaigns and battles 
EUROPEAN AREA—ITALIAN THEATER 
1915 


The Italian official account, 1915. 11:(42) 


WARS WORLD WAR United States 
B—Special topics 
Fiction 
Ditch digging horse. 116:(9) 
Vale of tears. 108:(3) 
Spies 
German spies in America. 
(26) (27) (28) 
C—Civil history Socio-economic history 
POLITICS AND DIPLOMACY 
When Wilson failed as peacemaker. 
RESULTS 
Peace negotiations 
When Wilson failed as peacemaker. 
E—General military history 
COMMANDERS 


General Pershing and the A.E.F. 68:(7) 
General Pershing tells his story of ie war. 129:(2) 
Pershing and the World War. (1) 

hen Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 


GENERAL MILITARY HISTORY 
When Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 
F—Zone of Interior 
ARMY COMMAND AND DIRECTION 
MENT 
When Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 
H—American Expeditionary Force in France 


112:(23) (24) (25) 


116:(10) 


116:(10) 
Commanders 


“War DEpart- 


(AEF) 
WARS WORLD WAR Germany Hisrory 
H—Military conduct of the war in the field Participacion de los Estados Unidos en la gran 
Theaters of operations Field Forces guerra. 62:(1) (2) 
Subsection B 


Index to Subjects of Collateral Professional Interest 


BAKER, Newton Diehl, ex-Secretary of War 
(1871- ) 


When Mr. Baker made war. 3:(7) (8) 


Cc 


CHINA 
Politics and government 


China: The National eel Convention and 
related events. 14a:(79 


F 


FOCH, Marshal Ferdinand (1851-1929) 
General Foch in der Marneschlacht. 17:(168) 


FRANCE 
Foreign relations 
France: The new French president and foreign 
policy. 14a:(81) 


G 


GENGHIS Khan, Mongol chieftan (1162-1227) 


Genghis Khan: A.D. 1162-1227. 4:(36) (37) 
(38) (39) (40) 


GERMANY 

Economic conditions 

Implications of Austro- 
German customs union. 14a:(70 

Germany: Developments in the 
customs union situation. 14a:(76) 

Foreign relations 

Germany: Implications of proposed Austro- 
German customs union. 14a:(70) 

Germany: Developments in the } 
customs union situation. 14a:(76) 

Treaties 

Germany: Implications of proposed Austro- 
German customs union. 14a:(70) 

Germany: Developments in the Austro-German 
customs union situation. 14a:(76) 


GREAT Britian 


Foreign relations 
British Empire: The May meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations. 14a:(80) 
Politics and government 
British Empire: > political situation in Great 
Britain. 14a:(6 
Empire 1930. 24:(42) 
British Empire: Anglo-Russian relations. 14a :(75) 


H 


Germany: 


HAWAII 
History 
The United States and Hawaii during the 
Spanish American War. 96:(2) 


ITALY 
Foreign relations 
Italy: Fascism as an international influence. 
14a :(66) 


Italy: Italian foreign policy. 14a:(78) 
J 


JOFFRE, Marshal Joseph Jacques Cesaire 
(1862-1931) 
Two famous sappers. 46:(22) 
K 


KITCHENER, Horatio Herbert, 1st Earl Kitch- 
ener of Khartoum (1850-1916) 


Two famous sappers. 46:(22) 
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L 


LEAGUE of Nations 
Great Britain 


British Empire: The May meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations. 14a:(80) 


M 


MEXICO ° 
Politics and government 


Mexico: Political economics situation—Some 
problems of the administration. 14a:(85) 


N 


NICARAGUA 
American intervention 


Nicaragua: Projected i for withdrawal of 
American forces. 14a:(67) 


Canal (proposed) 
Nordamerikanische Weltpolitik. 17:(174) 


P 
PERU 
Politics and government 
Peru: Overthrow of the Sanchez Cerro regime. 
14a:(74) 


PHILOPOEMEN, Soldier and Statesman of 
Ancient Greece (252-182 B.C.) 


+ oe The last of the Greek generals. 
(7) 


RUMANIA 
Politics and government 
King Carol initiates personal rule. 14a:(73) 


RUSSIA 
Economic conditions 
Soviet Russia: Recent trends in Russia and their 
effect on world conditions. 14a:(65) 
Soviet Russia: Russia and world wheat. 14a:(82) 


SIAM 
Politics and government 
Siam: A modern Asiatic monarch and his coun- 
try. 14a:(71) 
SPAIN 


Politics and government 


Spain: The provisional republican government. 
14a:(77) 


WwW 


WEST Indies 
American interests 


American interests in the West Indies. 
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Section 6 
ABSTRACTS OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE ARTICLES 


EXPLANATION 


The entries from foreign-language periodicals in the Catalog of Selected 
Periodical Articles (Section 4) include concise digests of the articles. Section 
6, within the limitations of available facilities, translates in full or abstracts 
a few of the more important of such articles. 


CONTENTS Page 


Battle of the frontiers. Valarché (Revue d’Artillerie) 75 

Engineer tactical experiences at the Oder maneuvers, 1930. (Militdr- 

Cones Foch at the Battle of the Marne. v.Kuhl (Militdr-Wochen- 


Grand cadre maneuvers, 1930. (Mititdr-Wochenblatt) 
Tactics and armament. (Revue 


VALARCHE, Colonel E., French Army.—-The battle of the frontiers. 
[La bataille des frontieres.| (Revue d’Artillerie, January 1931) Ab- 
stracted by Major V. Meyer 


This article is worth reading. The author, Colonel Valarché, dis- 
cusses first of all the German plan and recalls the German mentality of 
1914 which caused its people to believe Germany was the elect among na- 
tions, ‘‘chosen by Providence to rule the world, the salt of the earth, where- 
fore all means to accomplish its end were considered legitimate.” 

Bismarck considered the best plan was to keep Russia separated from 
France so far as alliances were concerned. Von Schlieffen, chief of the 
Great German General Staff, did not worry on this score, believing Germany 
strong enough to wage war simultaneously on two fronts. Von Schlieffen 
planned that the main effort should be on the west and likened the effects 
of his projected plan of campaign to a second Cannae. 

In view of the powerful French fortifications along the frontier, von 
Schlieffen felt that, in order to play safe, it was necessary to pass the right 
wing of the German forces through southern Belgium, thus outflanking 
the French left by an enveloping movement. 

The plan was adopted in 1890, despite any scruples that might have 
arisen over the contemplated violation of Luxemburg, which had no army 
at all, and of Belgium, whose army was weak. The interference of England 
to preserve Belgium’s neutrality was not then foreseen. 

In 1902, the English-French entente caused the Germans worry, but 
even then the German General Staff agreed, without a dissenting voice, 
that the move through Belgium was the only solution. 

In 1905, Germany considered that Russia was out of the reckoning 
as a consequence of the Russo-Japanese War, whereupon the German 
chancellor adopted the plan of the German General Staff, that is, von 
Schlieffen’s plan. Germany felt powerful enough to take on all comers. 

Plan No. 1, the plan of concentration was adopted in 1905, the year 
von Schlieffen retired. 

The author quotes very fully from von Schlieffen’s memorandum, 
showing how he intended disposing a mass consisting of 36 corps and 8 
cavalry divisions on the line: Crefeld—Metz, this mass to advance and 
to wheel to the left on the line: Dunkirk—Verdun. South of this mass, 
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there would be, excluding the garrisons of Metz and Strasbourg, only a 
defensive wing of 5 corps and 3 cavalry divisions. In addition there would 
be on the upper Rhine 314 brigades of Landwehr, and in lower Alsace 1 
brigade of Landwehr. 

Colonel Valarché shows that von Schlieffen’s plan required on the 
Western front: 2614 active army corps; 14 reserve corps; 6 Ersatz corps 
and 11 cavalry divisions, which the German Army did not have in 1905. 
Colonel Valarché then continues: 


“The new chief of staff, General von Moltke, undertook the form- 
ing of the necessary corps and pushed it energetically. In 1914, the 
German field army consisted of: 26 active corps, 13 reserve corps, 3 
reserve divisions, 6 Ersatz divisions, and 11 cavalry divisions, that 
is to say, with some Ersatz divisions lacking, the forces equaled those 
required under the Schlieffen plan. 

“But the problem to be solved was no longer the same. In 1905, 
all of the German Army could be used on the Western front, since 
Russia was then at war with Japan, but this was no longer true in 
1914; during these nine years, Russia had recovered and it was necessary 
to take account of her entry into line. In his 1914 plan, General von 
Moltke provided that Russia should be opposed by: 3 active corps, 1 
reserve corps, 1 reserve division, 1 cavalry division. A less force 
could not be used. Thus there was left for the Western front 23 active 
corps, 12 reserve corps, 2 reserve divisions, 614 Ersatz divisions and 
10 cavalry divisions. 

“Again the means at hand were too weak to accomplish the 
strategic envelopment in the west. The problem was unsolved.” 


Colonel Valarché believes von Moltke knew this, and that his absolute 
faith in the plan weakened from then on. While von Schlieffen believed 
implicitly that the turning mass would completely impose its will on the 
French and make them conform no matter what they might want to do 
in Lorraine; Moltke felt differently. He felt it necessary to meet the 
almost certain French threat in Lorraine, hence there appears a gradual 
reinforcing of the defensive left wing at the expense of the turning mass. 
oo of the latter to the former which had been 7 to 1, now became 

to 

Colonel Valarché then gives in detail the organization, concentration 
area and scheme of maneuver of each of the seven German armies, begin- 
ning with the First Army on the north, and he shows the difficulties that 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria had to contend with in assuming 
command of the VI and VII German Armies which formed the left defensive 
wing. He could not assume the offensive, but must sit tight awaiting the 
action of the French. His mission was the protection of the turning mass 
to the north, hence he could not take a chance of being defeated. He was 
to endeavor to suck the French into a pocket, then, if later events justified, 
to attack on both flanks. If, however, the French delayed attacking, or 
drew off forces to the north, Rupprecht might attack toward the Grand 
Conronné de Nancy 

While there is nothing new in the text, at least so far as this first chap- 
ter is concerned, it furnishes a rather thorough review of the events just 
prior to the German invasion and is well worth reading. There are three 
good maps accompanying the text. 


VALARCHE, Colonel E., French Army.—The battle of the frontiers. 
{La bataille des frontieres.} (Rerue d’Artillerie, February, March 
1931) Abstracted by Major V. Meyer 


Foreword.—At the beginning of the battle of the frontiers, the French 
staff believed that numerical superiority on the Belgian front was assured, 
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and in a telegram addressed to the War Ministry on 23 August 1914, the 
Commander-in-chief (Joffre) concluded: 


‘Viewed in its entirety, the strategic maneuver is consequently 
completed. Its object was to place the preponderance of our forces 
at the point of the most likely enemy threat, and to assure us numer- 
ical superiority at this point. It is now up to the players to make 
the best of this superiority. 

“Henceforth it is a question of valor, both of the command and 
of the troops, and above all a question of perseverance in execution.” 


As a matter of fact, the players were numerically equal in southern 
Belgium and numerically inferior by half in central Belgium. 

The object of this study is to find out the reasons for this surprise and 
to determine the numerical German superiority on the Belgian front. 

We will attempt to figure out these reasons from a study of the French 
and German plan of concentration of 1914. The plan of the first battle 
of a campaign is, on the whole, contained in embryo in the plan of con- 
centration. 

The Concentration of the German Forces.—The author thereupon briefiy 
describes the German mentality in 1914, which may be summarized in 
the doctrine that ‘“‘might makes right’’. 

He then discusses from the German viewpoint the chance of a simul- 
taneous war on both German fronts. 

In 1870, Moltke, due to the German strength, discounted a Franco- 
Russian alliance, but, in the event of such alliance, he had no fears of his 
ability to conduct simultaneous operations on both fronts. 

In 1877, France doubled its effective combat strength and Bismarck 
relied on diplomacy to prevent a French alliance with Russia. About 
the same time, Moltke believed that due to the slowness of Russian mobil- 
ization, which would prevent simultaneous Russian-French action, there 
should be launched an offensive in the west while the defensive should 
be adopted in the east. 

In 1879, due to the establishment of the French fortified areas of Bel- 
fort, Epinal, Toul and Verdun, Moltke changed his plan and decided to 
have half the German Army defend the western frontier, the remainder, 
in conjunction with the Austrian forces, to launch a strategic surprise 
offensive against Russia from east Prussia and from Galicia. 

After Bismarck’s fall in 1890, Russia’s attitude became uncertain, 
until 1893-94 when the Franco-Russian alliance was consummated 

France now helped Russia in building railways to aid in speeding up 
mobilization, helped her by furnishing material and engineers for her 
munitions plants and infused energy into the Russian Army. From now 
on, a simultaneous conflict on both fronts appeared inevitable for Germany. 

In 1891, von Schlieffen decided to attack France first in order to get 
the stronger power out of the way, and then to go after the weaker. He 
visualized a second Cannae. 

To do this, he decided that the right wing must pass through southern 
Belgium. 

As late as 1900, this plan seemed feasible since there was little danger 
of English interference due to hard feeling between England and France. 

In 1902, began the French-English entente and Germany had renewed 
cause of worry. 

The author then gives a detailed discussion of the German Plan I 
and of the French Plan XVII, and shows how the concentration of the 
hostile forces gave Germany great numerical superiority in Belgium. 

On page 237 (March 1931 issue) is given an excellent account of the 
geography of the Ardennes section of the frontier: 


“The Meuse, intersected with canals, is about 100 meters in 
width. It twists and turns a good deal between Mézieres and Givet, 
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running through a valley about 250 meters deep. Its banks are steep 

and are cut by an increasing number of ravines with abrupt slopes. 

Thick woods, with poorly marked trails cover all the terrain to a 

— kilometers east and west of the river. This is the Ardennes 
orest. 

“From this mass of woods, project two almost continuous strips 
of woods; one from Mézieres running east, nearly to Arlon. This is 
the southern Ardennes. It is cut throughout its length by the Semoy, 
whose upper valley forms the clearing of Florenville, extending from 
Florenville to Arlon. The other strip of woods runs from Givet to the 
northeast beyond the Ourthe almost to Malmédy. This is the Belgian 
Ardennes, limited on the south by the line Houffalize—Saint Hubert. 

“Between these two strips of woods, the southern Ardennes and 
the Belgian Ardennes, and west of the line Arlon—Bastogue—Houffal- 
ize, there is a large triangular shaped region called “les Hautes Fagnes”’ 
(the big peat-bogs), whose soil is so spongy that it is impractical 
for the movement of the heavier types of military wagons which bog 
down as soon as they leave the roads. From the map, this area gives 
the idea of a vast clearing, the clearing of Neufchateau; but in reality 
this area is covered by innumerable woods, some small, some large, 
which are spongy flats, divided up into small wire-fenced sections. 

“To the north, between the wooded strip of the Belgian Ardennes 
and the Meuse, from Namur to Liege, the terrain is more practicable; 
this is the Ourthe-Dinant corridor. 

“Before the World War, the Armies dodged engagements in 
southern Belgium, a region which is poor, cut up by peat-bogs, woods, 
thick forests and narrow deep ravines.” 


This article graphically shows how erroneously the French G-2’d_ the 
German concentration, especially as to the number of German reserve 
corps which were not identified until 17th August. On 18th August, the 
French GHQ estimated that 13 to 15 German Army Corps were opposing 
the French on the west front, whereas 27 had been actually concentrated. 
(March number, pp. 259-260) 

The data in this article are fairly complete, the identification of corps 
and divisions are given, and maps are adequate. All in all it furnishes a 
good reference work. 


Engineer tactical experiences at the Oder maneuvers, 1930. (Pionier- 
taktisches von der Oder-Ubung 1930.] (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 4 October 
1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel E. L. Gruber 


During the summer of 1930, the German engineers conducted ma- 
neuvers in river crossing along the middle Oder River between Fiirstenberg 
and Ziillichau along which stretch the river is from 150-200 meters wide 
and unfordable, with current about 5 to 6 feet per second. The banks 
are generally sandy and in some places boggy; roads poor. For the exer- 
cises, 3 engineer battalions were consolidated into a war strength regiment. 
Other troops used were an infantry regiment and an artillery battalion. 
The maneuvers were based on the tactical principle that unless the attacker 
has marked superiority in the air, hostile aviation can prevent the con- 
struction of bridges during daylight hours. Hence, the attacker will usually 
have to ferry his bridge-head troops across during the afternoon so as to 
be able to begin his bridge construction immediately after dark, and com- 
plete his crossing by daylight of the following morning. 

For ferrying operations it was found that six ferries (ponton platoons) 
would be available for each infantry regiment which has 250 vehicles of 
all kinds. Experience showed that a round trip took two hours (one-h half 
hour each for loading, crossing, unloading and return). Hence, it will 
require 250 +6 2=21 hours to ferry all the vehicles of an infantry regi- 
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ment. The animals, about 1,000 in number, will have to swim. An artil- 
lery battalion (120 vehicles and 670 animals) using six ferries will require 
120+6X2=10 hours. Its horses also must swim. These figures show that 
no matter how successful ferrying may be, the mass of the vehicles will 
have to wait until the bridge is finished. The bridge traffic at night will 
therefore be so great that all preparation for the construction of the bridge 
must be completed during daylight in order to make full use of the hours 
of darkness for constructing the bridge and for crossing the rolling matériel. 
The actual construction of the bridge will require from 2 to 3 hours in the 
case of a river as wide as the Oder. 

The crossing of the bridge-head troops is made in several waves. The 
first wave consists of infantry skirmishers on small Kapok bags. Their 
mission is to set foot on the opposite bank and draw out the fire of the 
enemy’s outpost so as to indicate the targets to the covering troops. This 
wave is followed immediately by infantry groups on large Kapok bags. 
The small bags are handled by infantry pioneers, the large ones by the 
engineers. Their operation is sometimes very difficult due to cross current‘s 
backwater, wind, etc., and requires a certain amount of technical expe- 
rience. If trained personnel is not used great confusion and disorder in 
the initial crossing will be the result. In the Oder maneuvers, an infantry 
regiment had available for the crossing 30 small and 16 large bags, and 
6 ferries. In addition two landing stages had to be built in each regimental 
zone, one on each bank for loading and unloading heavier matériel such 
as vehicles, tanks, antiaircraft guns, etc. The number of engineer troops 
required were therefore: 


16 large Kapok 48 men 
6 ferries, 6 X12. 
2 landing stages. 72 men 

192 men 


This includes a small local reserve which will become available as men 
can be spared from the construction of the landings and from the ferries as 
the latter become motorized. The infantry pioneers were also used to assist 
in operating the large Kapok bags, usually 2 to 4 men for each bag. In 
general, therefore, one comapny of engineers is required to ferry an infantry 
regiment. In war, however, due to losses in combat and because units are 
seldom at full strength, two engineer companies should be assigned. Hence, 
for a brigade crossing with regiments abreast, an engineer battalion will 
be required for the ferrying operations alone. In addition the division 
should have available an engineer reserve to meet unforeseen contingencies 
which will always crop up in a crossing in the face of hostile opposition. For 
a river crossing, the organic divisional engineer unit must therefore be 
reinforced by attacking one or two additional battalions of engineers. 


v.KUHL, General, German Army.—General Foch at the Battle of 
the Marne. [General Foch in der Marneschlacht.| (Militdr-Wochen- 
blatt, 18 October 1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel E. L. Gruber. 


Recently there was published in France a book by Lieutenant Colonel 
Lestien entitled, L’Action du general Foch a la bataille de la Marne. Colonel 
Lestien in his admiration for General Foch placed him next to Napoleon 
as the greatest military leader of all times, basing his estimate on Foch’s 
leadership at the battle of the Marne in September 1914. General v.Kuhl, 
who was Kluck’s chief of staff at the battle of the Marne and is now chair- 
man of the commission on historical research charged with the preparation 
of the German official account of the War, while admitting that Foch pos- 
sessed eminent qualities of leadership, does not consider him as one of the 
great captains of all times. Foch’s conduct of operations in September, 
1914, is so characteristic of him, that General v.Kuhl believes a fair estimate 
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of his place in military history can be obtained by a study of his leadership 
in the battle of the Marne. 

Foch took command of the French Ninth Army shortly before “he 
battle of the Marne. It consisted of the IX and XI Corps, a Moroctan 
division, the 42d Division, two reserve divisions and the 9th Cavalry Di- 
vision. Losses in previous battles had been heavy. The retirement further 
depressed morale. In the reserve divisions there were even grave indications 
of disorder and lack of discipline. At the beginning of the battle, the Ninth 
Army was in the vicinity of Fere Champenoise, holding a wide front between 
Sommesous and Thoult, constantly threatened by a penetration. The 
situation with the French Fifth Army on the left was just as bad, if not 
worse. It is quite probable that another German victory at the Marne 
would have completely shattered the morale of the French Army. General 
Foch’s leadership lay therein that after all the reverses already suffered, 
he was able to launch these troops in the counteroffensive on 6 September. 

Foch’s orders for 6 September directed that the XI Corps on the right 
assume the defensive north and northeast of Fere Champenoise, while the 
42d Division on the left attack in conjunction with the X Corps on the right 
of the French Fifth Army. The IX Corps in the center was to maintain 
its position along the Saint Gond Marsh and advance its left with the 
42d Division. However good Foch’s intentions were, nothing came of 
the attack. On the contrary, the 42d Division on the left and IX Corps 
in the center had difficulty in maintaining their positions while the XI 
Corps on the right was forced to give up the line of the Somme. Foch 
consoled his troops with the information that the Fifth Army on the left 
was not being held up by German resistance but was awaiting the advance 
of the British and French Sixth Armies on Montmirail and Chateau Thierry. 
In the meantime a gap of 30 kilometers was created between the Ninth 
Army and the French Fourth Army on its right toward which the XXI 
Corps was being moved from the Vosges, its arrival however not probable 
until 8-9 September. 

In spite of this adverse situation, Foch adhered to his intentions to 
attack again on 7 September. The xic orps was again ordered to attack 
at least with its left in order to assist the IX Corps. The mission of the 
42d Division remained unchanged. The XI Corps which had suffered 
most losses was given the most distant objective. Colonel Lestien admits 
that Foch’s orders for this day were not at all in conformity with the situ- 
ation. The net result again was that on no part of the army front was any 
advance made. All divisions were content to maintain their positions. 
By his repeated orders to attack, Foch apparently hoped to at least cause 
the divisions to hold their positions. An offensive spirit is no doubt praise- 
worthy, but it would have been strategically and tactically better had the 
XI Corps been withdrawn to a suitable terrain line in order to establish 
a secure defensive position on the right flank and assembled in rear of this 
flank as reserve. Here was the real danger and here also a situation de- 
veloped in the next two days which would have led to a catastrophe for 
the Ninth Army, had the Germans fought the battle of the Marne to a 
conclusion. Foch minimized the danger on his right and constantly kept 
his eye to the left in the direction of the Fifth Army. Pivoting on St. 
Prix, he was willing to see his center and right forced back. As a result, 
the army front became unduly extended and the gap between the Ninth 
Army and the Fourth Army on the right became even greater. 

On the afternoon of 7 September, Foch endeavored to bolster up the 
confidence of subordinate cmmndan by issuing a report of the situation 
which was in every respect incorrect. The situation was described as 
favorable throughout. The British and Sixth Armies were reported ad- 
vancing on both sides of Meaux without having encountered any resis- 
tance (!!). The German First and Second Armies were said to be already 
in full retreat. The resistance being offered by the Germans at St. Prix 
was believed to be clearly for the purpose ofjcovering the withdrawal and 
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delaying the advance of the Ninth Army. A commander must sometimes 
preserve morale by saying only half the truth, but when this is overdone, 
th» reactions are apt to be very dangerous. Foch himself could hardly 
hzve believed this situation as announced in his orders. If he did, in it 
a spirit of optimism, then the 8 September was about to open his eyes. 

In spite of the fact that the situation on 7 September was even worse 
than on the previous day, Foch persisted in his intention to attack on 8 
September. Colonel Lestien excuses this by the explanation that Foch 
had the great gift of estimating correctly that the German First and Second 
Armies would withdraw. General v.Kuhl replies that if he did estimate 
this it must have been through some clairvoyant faculty since the decision 
to withdraw was not made until 36 hours later. In any event, Foch’s esti- 
mate for 8 September was absolutely incorrect. The enemy, whose with- 
drawal was predicted, defeated the XI Corps, captured Fere Champenoise 
and forced the right of the Army back 8 kilometers. The 9th Cavalry 
Division covering this flank also had to withdraw. Foch was now com- 
pelled to call on both adjacent armies for help. To the Fourth Army on 
the right, he sent a call for the XXI Corps. But the army commander 
replied it had not yet arrived; furthermore his left was being heavily at- 
tacked for the past two days and was about to retire. To the Fifth Army 
on the left, he also called for help. The army commander promised to 
relieve the pressure on the front of the Ninth Army by attacking in the 
direction of Champaubert. Foch was, therefore, compelled to depend 
upon himself on the decisive right flank. His solution was again the same, 
to attack. The last remaining brigade in army reserve was given to the 
XI Corps which in conjunction with the [IX Corps was ordered to counter- 
attack and recapture Fere Champenoise. Colonel Lestien here admits 
that Foch’s estimate was far removed from reality. The counterattack 
being weak and not adequately supported, failed. 

On the evening of 8 September, Foch stated in his orders: ‘The 
German armies opposing the Ninth Army have been attacking energetically 
since yesterday in order to cover the retirement of their First Army and 
part of their Second Army.” Popular tradition then adds the famous 
report: ‘‘My right is forced back, my left retires. All is well. I attack.’ 
But in the French official account of the War, this report is followed by a 
question mark in spite of the fact that Poincaré gave credence thereto 
in his speech when Foch was accepted in the French Academy. Foch’s 
actual report on the situation concluded as follows: “The situation is 
therefore excellent. The attack being launched against the Ninth Army 
is evidently only a measure to cover the retirement of the German right 
wing.” 

And so deceiving himself, Foch issued his orders for 9 September. 
The idea of attack was given up; the corps were directed to maintain their 
positions. The endangered right flank must be protected. Reserves had 
all been frittered away in the repeated attacks on different parts of the 
front. Foch now resorted to a most unusual maneuver. The best unit, 
the 42d Division, was withdrawn from battle on the left and marched in 
rear of the whole army front via Broyes—Linthes on Pleurs in order to 
engage in the attack on Fere Champenoise. The front vacated by the 
42d Division was taken over by the X Corps on the right of the Fifth Army 
whose commander, General Franchet d’Esperey, voluntarily placed this 
corps at Foch’s disposal. Colonel Lestien considers this as a very risky 
maneuver, and not one to be followed as an example. Will the withdrawal 
of the 42d Division be made without undue delay? Will the IX Corps, 
in rear of which the 42d Division marches, be able to hold? Will the XI 
Corps be able to hold until the 42d Division arrives? These were vital 
questions. 

Contrary to expectations, the withdrawal of the 42d Division was 
made without difficulty. But in the interim, the Moroccan Division was 
forced back at Mondement. On the right, all four divisions of the XI 
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Corps were in precipitous retreat which was also transmitted to the right 
of the IX Corps. Foch himself had already moved his army headquarters 
back 15 kilometers from Pleurs to Plancy. Until the 42d Division could 
arrive, there was nothing he could do but work on the morale of his troops. 
He comforted them with the information that the 42d Division was on the 
way and that moreover, the Germans were exhausted and disorganized and 
would be unable to press the attack. No one can deny Foch’s indomitable 
will in a crisis, but it would not have saved him had the Germans continued 
the attack. 

The legend is that the 42d Division arrived in the nick of time on the 
right flank, entering into battle with colors flying, changing defeat into 
victory by driving the Germans out of Fere Champenoise. Actually, as 
Colonel Lestien also points out, the 42d Division arrived too late. Only 
its artillery was able to get up. Foch had sent his chief of staff Weygand 
to urge the infantry forward and to arrange for a coordinated effort between 
the IX and XI Corps. Although nine divisions were involved, he could 
muster only five depleted battalions for a weak attack. 

The withdrawal of the German Second Army from the Marne on 9 
September 1914, was not caused by any action of the 42d Division. The 
cause lay in the army commander himself, General v.Buelow who was 
unacquainted with the favorable situation on his left flank at Fere Cham- 
penoise, had lost hope for victory, and in the end failed to see thac the 
adverse situation on his right flank was more than equalized by the success 
on his left flank. Against him we find Foch who possessed the very qualities 
which Buelow lacked—-indomitable will, unfailing optimism, and a deter- 
mination to the end of not acknowledging defeat. These traits of char- 
acter were then and later Foch’s strength and on them rests his reputation 
as a commander. The battle showed one thing clearly, namely, that you 
can not solve every situation by repeating the order to attack. Colonel 
Lestien explains this by saying that Foch ordered the impossible in order 
to accomplish as much 2s possible. But subordinates will soon size up a 
commander who makes a habit of this practice. 

In the battle of the Marne in 1914, as well as in 1918, Foch made the 
great mistake of having his reserve at the wrong place. The main effort 
of the Ninth Army was no doubt on its left, but the greatest danger was 
on its right where it was threatened by envelopment due to the gap between 
it and the Fourth Army. If defeated on the right, then Foch’s main effort 
was of no use; this he realized too late. Had the German Second Army 
continued its attack, nothing could have saved Foch from a disastrous 
defeat which would have been transmitted to the entire French front north- 
east of Paris. 

Foch’s orders during the battle were clear and excellent in form. 
Every subordinate commander knew exactly what his mission was and 
what was expected of him. The secret of Foch’s success will be found 
in his ability to impress his personality and his strong will upon his sub- 
ordinates. 


The grand cadre maneuvers, 1930. [Die Grosze Rahmeniibung 1930.] 
[Militdér-Wochenblatt, 11 October 1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant 
Colonel E. L. Gruber 


Although the German War Ministry announced that the maneuvers 
of 1930 had no politico-military significance, it is noteworthy that they took 
place in the historic region between the Main River and the Thiiringer 
Forest, through which Napoleon in 1807 launched his invasion culminating 
in the battle of Jena. Keeping in mind that the Germans in the past 
have usually war-gamed their war plans, it is not improbable that the 
maneuver operations represent a certain phase of a war plan by which 
Germany expects to block an invasion via the valley of the Main River. 

Due to limited funds available and the desire to give training to the 
maximum number of officers in command and staff duty, three types of 
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divisions were used on each side: field divisions, flag (Flaggendivision) 
divisions in which all headquarters were present to include battalions and 
divisions represented by headquarters only, called cadre divisions. The 
Red side was composed of the 5th Division (full), 6th and 7th Divisions 
(flag) and the lst Cavalry Division (cadre). The Blue side was composed 
of the 3d Cavalry Division (full), the lst, 3d and 4th Divisions (flag), 
the 2d Division (cadre) and the 2d Cavalry Division (cadre). The only 
full divisions were therefore the 5th Division (Red) and the 3d Cavalry 
Division (Blue) and the maneuvers were so planned that these two divisions 
would oppose each other and generally set the pace of the maneuver. When 
cadre or flag divisions became engaged, their fronts were represented by 
mobile umpire troops who outlined the front line battalions with flags. 
These umpire troops operated in territorial strips for either side as their 
services were needed. The maneuver itself was controlled by a maneuver 
direction with directors at each headquarters to include regiment, and 
fire-effect umpires with battalions. The general and special situations 
under which the maneuvers were played are as follows: 

General situation: The Blue First Army is Red Lahn Army north- 
west of the Vogels Mountains. The Blue Second Army has been retiring 
east through the Steigerwald to the line of the Regnitz River where it is 
engaged with a superior Red Main Army which is making its main effort 
on the north in order to cut off the Blue Second Army from its natural 
line of retreat toward the Frankenwald and Fichtelgebirge, and force 
it to retire to the southeast. For this purpose the Red Main Army has 
echeloned on its north flank a corps (2 divisions) which is advancing via 
Staffelstein on Kulmbach. Since Blue forces (several divisions with cavalry) 
were reported advancing south through the Thiiringer Forest, the Red 
Main Army directed the Red Ist Cavalry Division to march from Eltmann 
on Coburg and cover the left flank of the army. 

Special situation (Red): At 7:00 PM, 15 September (opening hour of 
the maneuver) reports received by the C. G. Red II Corps, covering the 
north flank of the Red Main Army, indicated that a strong Blue force was 
advancing south between Coburg and Meiningen, and that the leading 
Blue elements had already emerged from the Thiiringer Forest. The 
Army commander, seeing that further advance of the Red II Corps on 
Kulmbach was impossible, directed the corps commander to advance 
northeast and oppose the Blue force advancing south through Thiiringer 
Forest and prevent it from intervening in the decisive battle now being 
fought by the Red Main Army in the vicniity of Bamberg. For this purpose 
the Red Ist Cavalry Division advancing north from Eltmann and the 
Red 7th Division in army reserve at the northern end of the Steigerwald, 
passed to control of the II Corps. 

In order to engage the enemy as far north as possible the corps com- 
mander directed the 5th Division to move north on Kd6nigshofen and 
develop for attack against hostile cavalry advancing south from Meiningen. 
The 6th Division was ordered to advance on Heldburg, and the 7th Divi- 
sion on Seszlach, while the 1st Cavalry Division at Seszlach was ordered 
to screen the advance of the 6th and 7th Divisions and cover the right 
flank of the Red II Corps. 

Special Situation (Blue): The Blue I Corps, after detraining north 
of the Thiiringer Forest, advanced south with the 3d Cavalry Division on 
the right (west), the 3d and 4th Divisions in front line, the Ist and 2d 
Divisions in second line, and the 2d Cavalry Division covering the left 
(east) flank. By dark 15 September the corps reached the line: Meiningen 
—Coburg with its leading elements. The mission of the corps is to attack 
the north flank of the Red Main Army advancing east along the Main 
River, and to relieve the hostile pressure on the north flank of the Blue 
Second Army so it can retire with its right to the line: Frankenwald— 
Fichtelgebirge. The corps was advised by GHQ that it might be called 
on after 19 September to make forces available to intervene on the flank 
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of the Blue First Army northeast of the Vogels Berg. Based on informa- 
tion received on 15 September the corps commander estimated that the 
enemy opposing him would advance north on both sides of the Hassberg. 
He, therefore, decided to attack the enemy making the main effort on the 
left (east) flank in the direction of Schweinfurt. For the main attack east 
of the Hassberg, three divisions (1st, 4th and 2d) and the 2d Cavalry 
Division were concentrated, while the 3d Cavalry Division and the 3d 
Division were to attack generally west of the Hassberg and protect the 
right (west) flank. But just as the corps was ready to issue orders for 
this attack, an urgent request was received from the Blue Second Army 
which indicated the situation on its north flank in the vicinity of Bamberg 
as critical and requesting that the Blue I Corps bring early relief. The 
corps commander adhering to the origina! dispositions for the main attack, 
changed its direction from Schweinfurt to Bamberg and assigned the units 
in the secondary attack a holding mission to contain the Red forces on 
the Hassberg. Due to the long marches that had to be made by the divisions 
on second line, the time of attack was fixed for daybreak 17 September. 
Combat on 16 September. The movements by both sides on the night 
15-16 September were executed without hostile interference. Early on 
16 September the Red 5th Division encountered and attacked the right 
column of the Blue 3d Division in the vicinity of Kénigshofen. The Blue 
commander saw the opportunity for a partial success and quickly concen- 
trated his left column and the 3d Cavalry Division, advancing via Mell- 
richstadt, in a concentrated attack against the lone Red 5th Division. 
The situation became critical for the latter during the afternoon of 16 
September particularly on its left (west) flank, necessitating a counter- 
attack in which tanks participated, to facilitate withdrawals to the Hass- 
berg at dark. During the morning of 16 September the Red 6th Division 
reached Heldburg where it gained contact with the Blue 4th Division which 
had made a long night march. Since both divisions had the mission of 
holding the line they had reached, no serious fighting took place here during 
the day. The Red 7th Division also came up during the afternoon of 16 
September whereupon the Red Ist Cavalry Division pushed on to Coburg. 
While, therefore, the situation on the Red east flank was favorable on 16 
September, the west flank was in danger. This and the indications of an 
impending coordinated Blue attack on the morning of 17 September in- 
duced the Red corps commander to withdraw his 5th and 6th Divisions 
during the night 16-17 September to a defensive position on the general 
line: Ermershausen—Aub—Ob. Lauringen, holding the 7th Division in 
reserve on the right, assembled in rear of the line: Ermershausen— 
Seszlach, prepared either to extend the line to the east or to counterattack. 
The Red Ist Cavalry Division protected the east flank at Seszlach with 
reconnaissance toward Coburg. During the afternoon of 16 September, 
the Blue corps commander got the impression that Red was defending 
the Hassberg with only part of its forces and was moving the mass toward 
the east. He therefore, decided to smash into this Red regrouping ma- 
neuver and directed the Blue 4th Division to attack in conjunction with the 
left of the Blue 3d Division. The attack made little progress before dark 
against the resistance of the Red 6th Division. In the meantime the 
Blue 2d Cavalry Division and Blue 2d Division advancing from the north 
arrived at Coburg, ejecting patrols of the Red Ist Cavalry Division. 
Combat on 17 September. The development of the situation during 
the 16th September caused the Blue corps commander to again change 
his original plan of attack. The Blue 4th Division was now included in the 
secondary or holding attack against the Hassberg, leaving the main attack 
to be launched by the Blue Ist and 2d Divisions and the 2d Cavalry Di- 
vision. Blue, however, did not know of the Red withdrawal to its new posi- 
tion until after the attack had been launched on 17 September. During 
the morning the Red 5th Division launched a counterattack against the 
right flank of the attacking Blue 3d Cavalry Division and forced it to 
withdraw to the Bildhauser Forst. On the east flank, the terrain was so 
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favorable for the Red defense that here also the Blue main attack gradually 
came to a stop. 

As this situation developed toward noon 17 September the Blue corps 
commander was called to the telephone by the higher commander who 
informed him that the Blue Second Army had succeeded in holding its 
own at Bamberg probably because the Red main attack at that point 
had been weakened by sending stray forces against the Blue I Corps. 
However, the situation was becoming critical on the left of the Blue First 
Army whose left flank would soon be threatened by new hostile forces 
which were advancing northeast from the area: Frankfurt—Hanan. The 
Blue I Corps would, therefore, be soon called upon to release a part of its 
forces for operations against the new enemy. Since the Blue corps com- 
mander saw indications that the enemy in his front was making prepara- 
tions to withdraw east of the Hassberg, he decided to do as much damage 
as possible during the remainder of the day and therefore directed that the 
units on the left (east) push their attack due south instead of southwest. 

In the meantime the Red corps commander also talked over the sit- 
uation with his army commander who informed him that the enemy was 
refusing its north flank toward the Frankenwald but that it was not yet 
apparent whether the Blues would make a further retirement or whether 
they were regrouping their forces for a counteroffensive. The mission 
of the Red II Corps, therefore, remained unchanged. Due to the success 
gained by the Red 5th Division on the west flank and the failure of the 
Blue attack against his center on the Hassberg, the Red corps commander 
gained the impression that the enemy in his front was making preparations 
to withdraw in connection with the general retirement of the Blue Second 
Army. The corps commander, therefore, ordered the Red 6th Division 
to counterattack. This counterattack on the afternoon of 17 September 
struck the Blue 4th Division and the east flank of the Blue 3d Division 
just as these units had received the orders from the Blue corps commander 
not to advance any farther. The attack made some progress, particularly 
in the direction of Trappstadt. 

Pursuant to higher orders, the Blue I Corps had received orders during 
the afternoon of 17 September to withdraw the mass of its force to the 
northwest beginning on the night 17-18 September and have at least two 
divisions available on the evening of 20 September at the Hohe Rhon, 
prepared to operate against the new enemy advancing from Hanan in 
conjunction with new Blue forces advancing from Gotha. These two 
divisions were to be followed by the remainder of the corps except one 
division and one cavalry division which were to withdraw to the northeast 
on Kronach where they would pass to control of the Blue Second Army 
which had requested that the enemy be held south of the line: Heldburg— 
Seszlach-Staffelstein until the morning of 19 September. 

Combat 18 September. At dark on 17 September the Red corps com- 
mander had the impression that the enemy in his front was preparing to 
withdraw. The corps commander therefore ordered preparations be made 
for an attack all along the line on the morning of 18 September, from posi- 
tions in readiness as follows: 7th Division: Schl. Wiesen—Durrenried; 
6th Division: Schweikertshausen—Zimmerau; 5th Division, in three groups: 
one at Eisfeld, one at north slope of Hassberg and the third west thereof. 
Direction of attack to the northeast in order to capture the high ground 
west of Coburg. In the meantime, the Blue corps commander had ordered 
the Blue Ist and 4th Divisions to withdraw from action on the night 17-18 
September and assemble in the vicinity of Eisfeld (1st Division) and 
Hildburghausen (4th Division) leaving covering detachments in position. 
The 3d Division and 3d Cavalry Division were ordered to hold the line 
of the Frank. Saale River and block any hostile pursuit, and the 2d Cavalry 
Division. and 2d Division under command of the C.G., 2d Division, were 
ordered to hold the line of the Kreck—Rodach Rivers on the 18 September. 
A dark and rainy night permitted Blue to carry out its withdrawal without 
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discovery by Red which from reports received did not think that the Blue 
movements indicated a withdrawal but rather a regrouping of forces in 
order to be able to defend the high ground west of Coburg. Estimating 
that the Blue forces along the Frank. Saale were a flank protection to pre- 
vent a Red envelopment on the west, the Red corps commander did not 
dare launch his attack to the northeast until this threat on his flank had 
been removed. He, therefore, ordered the Red 5th Division to attack 
first and capture the heights north of Kénigshofen, whereupon the Red 
5th and 6th Divisions were to attack northeast in the direction of Rodach 
and the Red 7th Division and Ist Cavalry Division making their main 
effort on the right were to attack in the direction of Seszlach and Scherneck. 
These plans led to a number of interesting situations on different parts of 
the front. On the west flank, the Red 5th Division was stopped by a 
counterattack of the Blue 3d Division and 3d Cavalry Division, in which 
tanks participated. On the east flank the Red 7th Division gained ground 
north of Seszlach but the Blue 2d Cavalry Division successfully blocked the 
Red Ist Cavalry Division. In the center the Red 6th Division held 
itself ready to push its attack northeast as soon as the 5th Division on its 
left captured Kénigshofen. The Blue lst and 4th Divisions succeeded in 
making their withdrawal without Red interference. In this situation 
which developed by 12:00 noon, recall was sounded. 

The maneuver was a free maneuver and ran continuously for three 
days. Each day there was a pause from 7:00 to 9:00 AM and from 6:00 
to 9:00 PM in order to keep the operations slowed down to the speed that 
would pertain in actual war. All movements, bivouacs and supply were 
executed as under conditions of and without regard to weather. 


Tactical exercise No. 1. [Taktische Aufgabe 1.] (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 
11, 18, 25 October 1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel E.L. 
Gruber 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 1 (Requirement) (11 October 1930) 


Beginning of a series which will illustrate the employment of tanks 
and mechanized forces. The first exercise presents a situation showing a 
Blue division advancing in two columns from west to east with the mission 
of holding up the advance of a superior Red force advancing from east 
to west. The division order for occupation of position is given. 


Requirements: 


(1) Sketch showing dispositions of the right column when receiving 
the division order at 1:00 PM 
(2) Orders of the column commander at 1:00 PM. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 1 (Solution) (18 October 1930) 

The solution covers the occupation of a defensive position by a regi- 
ment, giving the orders as actually issued. The outstanding measures 
are the immediate detail of an outpost to cover the organization of the 
position, the wide use of the engineers on providing obstacles particularly 
against tanks, the measures taken for reconnaissance and the alternative 
plans for the use of the reserve. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 1 (Discussion) (25 October 1930) 


A discussion of the solution given in the previous number. The fol- 
lowing points are specially emphasized: the distribution of infantry cannon 
as antitank guns throughout the length of the march column; the issue of 
fragmentary orders in the order of urgency; the importance of an organized 
reconnaissance; the necessity of sending forward a mobile detachment to 
gain contact with the enemy and cover the occupation of a defensive po- 
sition. 
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Tactics and armament. [Tactique et weOy (Revue d’Infanterie, 
April 1931) Abstracted by Major R. C. Smith 


In discussing the future with special attention to mechanized forces, 
the author has the following to say: ‘The general use of tanks has a for- 
midable opponent in anti-tank guns; these may stop the tanks at short 
range with a small number of shots, unless the guns themselves are imme- 
diately taken under effective fire by a specialized artillery, which may be 
called the artillery of immediate tank support; this artillery should be able, 
up to a range of 1000 to 1500 meters, to get hits without registration and 
to fire effectively as soon as the target shows itself. The tanks and this 
specialized artillery should belong to the same organization, in proportions 
to be determined, and may form a sort of ‘armored regiment.’ 

“Such a unit might operate in the following manner: After the recon- 
naissance of the tank commanders and the commanders of the artillery 
of tank support, under the direction of the regimental commander, the units 
of both weapons, that is, tanks and artillery, would gain the first mask 
or cover. From here the tanks would hold themselves ready to advance 
up to the next mask or cover. The tank artillery would be placed in readi- 
ness and the front divided between the guns which would be prepared to 
fire immediately on any anti-tank gun that might show itself in their 
respective zones. The tank-supporting artillery would be emplaced with 
sight defilade, but the guns should be able to sight directly on the objective 
by means of a periscope just as readily as they could be pointed with a 
direct line of sight if they were on the crest itself. 

“Under this protection, the tanks would advance up to the next cover; 
here they would halt and await the arrival of the artillery of tank support, 
which would advance as rapidly as possible. And so on in this manner. 
Between two points of cover, the tanks would make it their task to reduce 
all automatic weapons. They would be aided in this task by accompanying 
infantry, which would follow them at a certain distance that may be decided 
upon. Later, the infantry and divisional artillery would come up to occupy 
and in case of necessity, to defend the terrain that has been conquered by 
the armored regiment. During the advance of these regiments, the artillery 
of larger units would fulfill its normal mission. Furthermore, the divisional 
light artillery, released from many direct supporting fires for the infantry, 
would utilize its fire power freely and to good advantage for the benefit 
of the armored unit, on the one hand in neutralizing the mass of the enemy 
artillery, whose considerable extent would represent a task too costly for 
the heavy artillery, and on the other hand, it would blind the enemy artil- 
lery observation by means of smoke shells which would be issued for this 
purpose a little before the attack. It may be remarked on this subject, 
that the tanks being generally protected against anti-tank guns by the tank- 
supporting artillery, the fires of smoke shells would require a smaller num- 
ber of shots when adjusted a little in front of the enemy observation than 
if such fires were adjusted a little in advance of the movement of the tanks 
themselves. 

“In spite of the blinding of hostile observation, it is probable that the 
tank-supporting artillery would be exposed to fires laid by the defender 
on the ridges and such cover as would probably furnish shelter to an attack- 
ing force. This artillery of tank support should, therefore, be armored in 
front against direct shorts of light artillery and on the rear and the sides 
against splinters of shrapnel or armor-piercing rifle fire from a distance 
of several hundred meters. 

“From the point of view of organization, the armored regiments might 
belong, for example, to a general reserve that the high command would 
assign in varying proportions to the divisions assigned to the attack. Or, 
they might be made an organic part of the division. The two solutions 
have their advantages and their disadvantages. The first appears, at 
any rate, to utilize the tanks and their supporting artillery to better ad- 
vantage. Hence the divisions that are not in assault would not have any.” 
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discovery by Red which from reports received did not think that the Blue 
movements indicated a withdrawal but rather a regrouping of forces in 
order to be able to defend the high ground west of Coburg. Estimating 
that the Blue forces along the Frank. Saale were a flank protection to pre- 
vent a Red envelopment on the west, the Red corps commander did not 
dare launch his attack to the northeast until this threat on his flank had 
been removed. He, therefore, ordered the Red 5th Division to attack 
first and capture the heights north of Kénigshofen, whereupon the Red 
5th and 6th Divisions were to attack northeast in the direction of Rodach 
and the Red 7th Division and Ist Cavalry Division making their main 
effort on the right were to attack in the direction of Seszlach and Scherneck. 
These plans led to a number of interesting situations on different parts of 
the front. On the west flank, the Red 5th Division was stopped by a 
counterattack of the Blue 3d Division and 3d Cavalry Division, in which 
tanks participated. On the east flank the Red 7th Division gained ground 
north of Seszlach but the Blue 2d Cavalry Division successfully blocked the 
Red 1st Cavalry Division. In the center the Red 6th Division held 
itself ready to push its attack northeast as soon as the 5th Division on its 
left captured Kénigshofen. The Blue Ist and 4th Divisions succeeded in 
making their withdrawal without Red interference. In this situation 
which developed by 12:00 noon, recall was sounded. 

The maneuver was a free maneuver and ran continuously for three 
days. Each day there was a pause from 7:00 to 9:00 AM and from 6:00 
to 9:00 PM in order to keep the operations slowed down to the speed that 
would pertain in actual war. All movements, bivouacs and supply were 
executed as under conditions of and without regard to weather. 


Tactical exercise No. 1. [Taktische Aufgabe 1.] (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 
oe 18, 25 October 1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel E.L. 
ruber 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 1 (Requirement) (11 October 1930) 


Beginning of a series which will illustrate the employment of tanks 
and mechanized forces. The first exercise presents a situation showing a 
Blue division advancing in two columns from west to east with the mission 
of holding up the advance of a superior Red force advancing from east 
to west. The division order for occupation of position is given. 


Requirements: 
(1) Sketch showing dispositions of the right column when receiving 
the division order at 1:00 PM 
(2) Orders of the column commander at 1:00 PM. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 1 (Solution) (18 October 1930) 


The solution covers the occupation of a defensive position by a regi- 
ment, giving the orders as actually issued. The outstanding measures 
are the immediate detail of an outpost to cover the organization of the 
position, the wide use of the engineers on providing obstacles particularly 
against tanks, the measures taken for reconnaissance and the alternative 
plans for the use of the reserve. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 1 (Discussion) (25 October 1930) 


A discussion of the solution given in the previous number. The fol- 
lowing points are specially emphasized: the distribution of infantry cannon 
as antitank guns throughout the length of the march column; the issue of 
fragmentary orders in the order of urgency; the importance of an organized 
reconnaissance; the necessity of sending forward a mobile detachment to 
gain contact with the enemy and cover the occupation of a defensive po- 
sition. 
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Tactics and armament. [Tactique et armement.] (Revue d’Infanterie, 

April 1931) Abstracted by Major R. C. Smith 

In discussing the future with special attention to mechanized forces, 
the author has the following to say: ‘The general use of tanks has a for- 
midable opponent in anti-tank guns; these may stop the tanks at short 
range with a small number of shots, unless the guns themselves are imme- 
diately taken under effective fire by a specialized artillery, which may be 
called the artillery of immediate tank support; this artillery should be able, 
up to a range of 1000 to 1500 meters, to get hits without registration and 
to fire effectively as soon as the target shows itself. The tanks and this 
specialized artillery should belong to the same organization, in proportions 
to be determined, and may form a sort of ‘armored regiment.’ 

“Such a unit might operate in the following manner: After the recon- 
naissance of the tank commanders and the commanders of the artillery 
of tank support, under the direction of the regimental commander, the units 
of both weapons, that is, tanks and artillery, would gain the first mask 
or cover. From here the tanks would hold themselves ready to advance 
up to the next mask or cover. The tank artillery would be placed in readi- 
ness and the front divided between the guns which would be prepared to 
fire immediately on any anti-tank gun that might show itself in their 
respective zones. The tank-supporting artillery would be emplaced with 
sight defilade, but the guns should be able to sight directly on the objective 
by means of a periscope just as readily as they could be pointed with a 
direct line of sight if they were on the crest itself. 

“Under this protection, the tanks would advance up to the next cover; 
here they would halt and await the arrival of the artillery of tank support, 
which would advance as rapidly as possible. And so on in this manner. 
Between two points of cover, the tanks would make it their task to reduce 
all automatic weapons. They would be aided in this task by accompanying 
infantry, which would follow them at a certain distance that may be decided 
upon. Later, the infantry and divisional artillery would come up to occupy 
and in case of necessity, to defend the terrain that has been conquered by 
the armored regiment. During the advance of these regiments, the artillery 
of larger units would fulfill its normal mission. Furthermore, the divisional 
light artillery, released from many direct supporting fires for the infantry, 
would utilize its fire power freely and to good advantage for the benefit 
of the armored unit, on the one hand in neutralizing the mass of the enemy 
artillery, whose considerable extent would represent a task too costly for 
the heavy artillery, and on the other hand, it would blind the enemy artil- 
lery observation by means of smoke shells which would be issued for this 
purpose a little before the attack. It may be remarked on this subject, 
that the tanks being generally protected against anti-tank guns by the tank- 
supporting artillery, the fires of smoke shells would require a smaller num- 
ber of shots when adjusted a little in front of the enemy observation than 
if such fires were adjusted a little in advance of the movement of the tanks 
themselves. 

“In spite of the blinding of hostile observation, it is probable that the 
tank-supporting artillery would be exposed to fires laid by the defender 
on the ridges and such cover as would probably furnish shelter to an attack- 
ing force. This artillery of tank support should, therefore, be armored in 
front against direct shorts of light artillery and on the rear and the sides 
against splinters of shrapnel or armor-piercing rifle fire from a distance 
of several hundred meters. 

“From the point of view of organization, the armored regiments might 
belong, for example, to a general reserve that the high command would 
assign in varying proportions to the divisions assigned to the attack. Or, 
they might be made an organic part of the division. The two solutions 
have their advantages and their disadvantages. The first appears, at 
any rate, to utilize the tanks and their supporting artillery to better ad- 
vantage. Hence the divisions that are not in assault would not have any.” 
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The author considers the economic cost of tanks as compared to the 
artillery necessary to cut lanes in hostile entanglements. He says that it 
would require 700 to 900 75-mm. shells to make three breaches on a 3000 
meter front in a band of wire 30 meters deep. This would require about 
25 tons of ammunition and take the work of three batteries for two hours. 
In addition, there is the matter of loss of surprise. A tank could make three 
breaches in 15 to 20 minutes, he says, and in addition, the tanks might 
still be of value for a future operation. The ammunition certainly would 
be of no further value. 

He recognizes the objection of the difficulty of maintaining a sufficient 
number of tanks ready for use in case of war, because these machines 
will become obsolete more rapidly than the artillery ammunition will 
deteriorate in time of peace. 

He concludes by saying that today’s armies need armored regiments 
to conquer terrain and unarmored units to occupy it. 
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